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It's Time for a NEATO 


mong the important steps which the dem- 
ocratic taken since the 
te mination of World War II for the checking 
of Communist aggression must be included the 
formation of the NATO and SEATO alliances, 
Equally important are the ANZUS alliance 
and the bilateral mutual defense treaties 
which the United States has concluded with the 
thilippines, Japan, the Republic of Korea, and 
th Republic of China. During the last few 
fears, the NATO unquestionably has had a de- 
ferrent effect on Communist expansion in West- 
Indeed, had it not been for the 
HATO, Soviet Russia’s mighty war machine 


nations have 


m Europe. 


would probably have already swept westward to 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The Rus- 
i n Communists have thus far refrained from 
Ambarking on any military adventure in Europe 
@cause they are fully aware that any new ag- 
Bession on their part would meet with the de- 
fmined resistance of the NATO members. 
the SEATO alliance, though not yet provided 
mith tecth in the form of definite and explicit 
ilitary commitments, has made it necessary 
is the Russian and Chinese Communists to 
link twice before indulging in further aggres- 
bn in Southeast Asia. The ANZUS alliance 
d the United States’ bilateral treaty with the 
hilippine Republic are useful because they have 

ed to give expression to the unity of the 
te nations in the Western Pacific, but it must 

admitted that under the present circum- 
lances the possibility of Communist aggression 
Bainst Australia, New Zealand and the Philip- 
ines is still remote. On the other hand, the 
bmmunist menace to Japan, the Republic of 


Korea and Free China is much more immediates 
The Communists might have already attempted 
a direct invasion of Japan if the United States 
had not pledged herself to defend that country 
and if American troops had been withdrawn. 
In the case of Korea, it was the United States’ 
active participation in the UN police action in 
the years 1950-1953 which prevented the Com- 
munists from overrunning that peninsula, and 
there can be no doubt that the Chinese and 
North Korean Communists are waiting for an 
opportune moment to resume their southward 
march, As for Free China, the United States’ 
determination to help defend Taiwan is clearly 
an insurmountable obstacle to the realization of 
the Peiping regime’s ambition to seize ‘this is. 
land. However, there are as yet no three- 
cornered mutual defense treaties between Japan, 
Korea and Free China. We believe it will con- 
tribute to the creation of a-more effective unit- 
ed anti-Communist front in the Pacific region 
if a Northeast Asia Treaty. Organization is. set 
up with the participation of these three coun- 
tries and the United States. It has been’ report- 
ed that the only possible opposition to such an 
alliance is likely to come from Korea because 
the relations between that country and Japan 
have not yet been amicably readjusted. In this 
connection, we wish to point out that Korea 
will actually have nothing to fear from Japan 
since a NEATO and the bilateral treaty between 
the United States and Korea will ensure the - 
Korean Republie’s security from attack by any 
country. It’s high time for the formation of a 
NEATO, and it is to be hoped that there wiil 
be no undue delay in the creation of such an 
alliance. 


German Rearmament 


For quite a few years it has been one of the 
main objectives of Soviet diplomacy in Europe 
to prevent the rearmament of West Germany. 
When the EDC was killed by the French Na- 
tional Assembly last year, Mosow regarded it as 
one of its major diplomatic victories ‘and did 
not hesitate to lavish its praises on the French 





people. Later on, when the Paris agreements 
again confronted the Soviet Union with the 
prospect of a rearmed West Germany becom- 
ing a member of the WEU and the NATO, 
the Russian Communists let loose a new flood 
of propaganda aimed at preventing their ratifica- 
tion by France. This time, however, Soviet prop- 
aganda and the pressure it sought to bring to 
bear on France did not produce the desired ef- 
fect. The French National Assembly, after 
balking for a few days at the admission of a 
rearmed West Germany into the WEU, had to 
bow to the wishes of Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France and the insistence of Great Britain and 
the United States. France, in fact, had no choice 
in the matter. German rearmament was gener- 
ally considered by the Western allies as a ne- 
cessity because a rearmed West Germany would 
be a valuable addition to ‘Western unity and 
strength in the face of the Communist menace. 
It had been clearly indicated by the British and 
American Governments that they would pro- 
ceed with the rearmament of West Germany with 
or without French ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments. Under such circumstances, France would 
forfeit her important position as a major partner 
in the councils of the Western allies if she 
stubbornly refused to agree to the rearmament 
of West Germany. The French National As- 
sembly’s consent to German rearmament, there- 
fore, marked an important milestone in the 
democratic nations’ unceasing efforts to create 
a united front in Europe, in spite of the fact 
that the Paris agreements were ratified only by 
a very slim majority of votes. This turn of 
events is naturally a great disappointment to 
the Soviet Union; but Moscow, by continuing 
its anti-West propaganda directed mainly at 
France and Great Britain, is making a last des- 
perate effort to prevent the implementation of 
the Paris agreements. This Soviet attempt, 
however, is bound to fail. Instead of heeding 
Moscow’s vile threats the signatories of the 
Paris agreements should proceed with the re- 
armament of West Germany without delay. A 
rearmed Germany will no longer be a menace 
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to her neighbors because the German people, 
twice defeated in the last forty years in their 
wars of expansion, have already learned their 
lesson and are definitely on the way to becom. 
ing a true democracy. Germany, we believe, 
will not start another war of aggression against 
her neighbors even. when full sovereignty is 
eventually restored to her and no restrictions 
are placed on her rearmament—especially when 
there exists in Europe an effective system of 
collective security with active American participa- 
tion. As forthe Russian Communists, German 
rearmament is a dreadful bogey to them because 
a rearmed Germany will be another obstacle to 
the realization of their ambition for world con- 


quest. s 
We Want No Stalemate 


It has been reported in recent press despatches 
that certain leading statesmen of the democratic 
nations are showing signs of being ready to set- 
tle for a “stalemate” betweeh East and West. In 
other words, those world leaders who a year or 
so ago bravely talked-about seizing the initia- 
tive from the Communists and the liberation of 
the peoples held in bondage behind the Iron 
Curtain are now striking a different note in 
their utterances and seem to be hoping for no 
more than a maintenance of the status quo, 
This, of course, is simply another way of say- 
ing that the belief in the possibility of peace. 
ful coexistence with the Communists is steadily 
gaining ground. As we have pointed out in 
these columns before, peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the democratic camp and the Communist 
bloc is absolutely impossible. Those optimists 
who believe in the possibility of such coexistence 
are reckoning without taking into consideration 
the immutable objective of international Com- 
munism. The ultimate goal of Communism is 
the creation of a Communist world state with 
Moscow as its capital. The Communists, how- 
ever, do not necessarily wish to precipitate the 
outbreak of a third World War. From their 
point of view, if they could attain the obejctive 
of world domination through the activities of 
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their secret agents stationed abroad and by fo- 


menting internal revolts in the democratic coun-| 


tries,.so much the better for them. Otherwise 
they certainly would not hesitate to seek the 
achievement of world conquest by force, and 
the chances are that they do regard a third 
World War as -inevitable. So far the Commu- 
nists have refrained from starting a general 
armed conflict because they are not yet ready 
for it, and they are anxiously biding their time. 
They will be ready for it when they have manu- 
factured enough atomic and hydrogen bombs 
for launching a surprise attack on the United 
States and the leading democratic powers in 
Europe. To them, World War III, if it should 
ever break out, would truly be a life-and-death 
struggle, just as it would be to the democracies. 
The Communists: cannot afford to take any 
chances and want to make sure that the ulti- 
mate victory will be theirs. To the Communists, 
therefore, a world in which the democracies are 
strong enough to prevent them from carrying 
out the Communization of the whole globe is 
absolutely intolerable. The Communists want no 
stalemate; they would not be satisfied with a 
maintenance of the status quo even if the de- 


mocracies should be ready to accept it as the 
second best alternative. In our opinion, the de- 
mocracies too should not settle for a, stalemate, 
because to be satisfied with the status quo would 
be tantamount to dooming hundreds of millions 
of people behind the Iron Curtain to perpetual 
enslavement by their ruthless Communist mas- 
ters. The democratic powers which helped to 
win the Allied victories in World Wars I and 
II should not forget the noble ideals of freedom 
and justice which prompted them to join those 
two titanic struggles. There can be no dobut that 
many nations in the world would have suffered 
from German domination if Germany had won 
those two wars. But the fact is that the peoples 
now shackled behind the Iron Curtain are suf. 
fering a fate infinitely worse than anything 
which could have resulted from German victories © 
in those earlier conflicts. The peoples of Soviet 
Russia and the satellite countries are truly liv- 
ing a hellish life and are eagerly waiting for 
the emergence of first-rate world statesmen who 
refuse to accept the present stalemate and are 
ready to take positive action to bring about 
their early emancipation. 


Excessive worry impairs one’s health and makes one look haggard. 
Excessive joy leaves one’s mind unbridled and makes one look un- 
dignified. Both, therefore, are undesirable. 


KABNBA > MARE OFABMCH > MAF O MARLO 


Hu Lin-yi (3a#kX) 


The growth of ill will is mostly due to extreme anger. 


RA? FRIERBO 


February 1955 


Yen Kwang-chung (#4X% X) 





From Liberation to Stalemate 


wo and a half years ago when the 1952 
a7 American Presidential campaign was in 
full swing, it was the fashion for many cam- 
paign speakers to decry the policy of contain- 
ment that was being followed by: the incumbent 
Administration. Instead of such a negative and 
soft policy, it was proposed by its critics that a 
positive and vigorous policy of liberation should 
be adopted. That magic word, “liberation,” 
stirred the imagination of many an idealist in 
the United States and elsewhere who presumed 
that an era of freedom would be ushered in for 
the enslaved peoples of the world if the ad- 
vocates of liberation should receive the Ameri- 
can people’s mandate. 

Great hopes were entertained by peoples under 
Communist misrule or threatened with Commu- 
nist armed attack, when the new American Ad- 
ministration was inaugurated on January 20, 
1953. They were inspired by the lofty senti- 
ments which President Eisenhower expressed in 
his Inaugural Address in such resounding pas- 
sages as the following: 

“Realizing that common sense and common 
decency alike dictate the futility of appease- 
ment, we shall never try to placate an ag- 
gressor by the false and wicked bargain of 
trading honor for security. For in the final 
choice a soldier’s pack is not so heavy as a 
prisoner’s chains.” 
“Conceiving the defense of freedom, like free- 
dom itself, to be one and indivisible, we hold 
all continents and peoples in equal regard 
and honor. We reject any insinuation that one 
race or another, one people or another,.is in 
any sense inferior or expendable.” 

Having been in office for one year, President 
Eisenhower, whose advocacy of the policy of 
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liberation during the previous presidential cam- 
paign had thrilled so many of his listerners and 
readers, was able to show an imposing record 
of brilliant achievements in his State of the 
Union Message delivered on January 7, 1954, . 
Speaking before a joint session of the United 
States 83rd Congress, he carried a comforting 
and hopeful message to the American and other 
peoples. “Slowly but. surely,” he assured his 
world-wide audience, “the free world gathers © 
strength. Meanwhile, from behind the Iron 
Curtain, there are signs that tyranny is in 
trouble and reminders that its structure is as 
brittle as its surface is hatd.” -Some of the 
“signs that tyranny is in trouble” which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had in mind must have includ- 
ed the “doctors’ plot” before Stalin’s death, the © 
struggle for power among the dictator’s succes- 
sors after his death, the arrest and execution of 
Beria, and the East German uprising of June 
17, 1953. 

After having noted the growing strength of 
the free world and the signs of trouble for 
tyranny, the American Chief Executive then 
went on to describe “a great strategic change 
in the world.” This is how he put it: “There 
has been, in fact, a great strategic change in 
the world during the past year. That precious 
intangible, the initiative, is becoming ours. Our 
policy, not limited to mere reaction against 
crises provoked by others, is free to develop 
along lines of our choice not only abroad but 
at home. As a major theme for American pol- 
icy during the coming year, let our joint deter- 
mination be to hold this initiative and to use it.” 

On looking back and taking stock of inter- 
national developments in 1954, the observer will | 
discover significant achievements which redound 
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to the glory and honor of American statesman- 
ship and which must be attributed to American 
Such are the Manila or SEATO Pact 
and the Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty 
with respect to the Far East, and the Western 
European Union or WEU with respect to Europe. 


initiative. 


The creation of these security structures has 
meant an immense addition to the strength of 
the democracies and a corresponding deterrent 
to Communist aggression. But side by side 
with these achievements there must. be mention- 
ed the shameful Geneva parleys which resulted 
in the surrender of the northern half of Viet- 
nam to the Communists and in the heightening 
of the. international prestige of the puppet Pei- 
ping regime.. Though the United States was 
not a party to these dishonorable transactions, 
she cannot ‘escape part of the blame by ac- 
quiescing in them and permitting the appeasers 
to have a field day at Geneva. The role which 
the United States had played at Geneva could 
not, by any sophistry, be described as an initia- 
tive-taking role. The eleven American ‘fliers 
are being illegally imprisoned by the Chinese 
Communists, and with impunity, ‘precisely be- 
cause Uncle Sam has failed to take the initia- 
tive vis-a-vis the Mao Tse-tung gangster regime. 

It is noteworthy that in the latest State. of 
the Union Message which President Eisenhower 
delivered before a joint session of the United 
States 84th Congress on January 6 of this year, 
he no longer speaks of taking the initiative. 
Though he says that the “free nations- are col- 
lectively stronger than at any time in recent 
years,” he is forced to concede that we are 


now being confronted with a “world stalemate.” 
Judged by his other recent utterances, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seems to have relinquished 
some of his pristine eagerness for the libration 
of enslaved peoples and to have settled down to 
a policy of peaceful coexistence with the Com- 
munist slave-drivers. He seems to argue that 
since there is a world stalemate, the free peo- 
ples have got to think in terms of coexistence 
with the Iron Curtain countries. 

We respect President Fisenhower’s 
opinions. But for his own personal benefit and 
for the benefit of the American and other free 
peoples, we take pleasure in quoting two of his 
own immortal remarks made in his 1954 State * 
of the Union Message to Congress. One passage 
says, “American freedom is threatened so’ long 

.as world Communist conspiracy exists in its pres- 
ent scope, power and hostility.” We do not 
think that President Eisenhower would suppose 
that the world Communist conspiracy has chang- 
ed one jot since he made that immortal remark, 
Ergo, American freedom continues to be threaten- 
ed and there can be no justification for hoping 
for peaceful coexistence with the Commuhist 

Another passage from President 

“No government 


honest 


conspirators. 
Eisenhower's speech reads: 
can place peace in the hearts of foreign rulers.” 
We wish President Eisenhower would remember 
this his own injunction whenever he hears the 
Russian or Chinese Communists talk of peaceful 
coexistence, or he himself urges the more skep- 
tical people to embrace the blessings of peace- 
ful, coexistence with the Communist aggressors, 


If anything goes against your wishes, try to compare it with 
something worse which could have happened to you, and your mind 


will automatically cool down. 


ABLOBE  RRALEAFS? SHARGERF oO 
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Shih Tsin-chen (# #6) 





The Asian-African Conference 


states scheduled to be held during the 
last week of April in the Indonesian mountain 
city of Bandung was referred to in the commu- 
nique dated December 29, 1954 of the Prime 
Ministers of the Colombo powers as an Afro- 
Asian conference. As the large majority of the 
30 states invited and all of the sponsoring states 
are Asian, it may be preferable to call it the 


il he conference of 30 Asian and African 


Asian-African Conference. 


Little useful purpose can be served by crystal 


gazing into the future. Such forecasts as “we 
foresee its failure,” or “the meeting is doomed 
to fail” which appeared in a Hongkong Chinese 
daily on January 3 do not contribute much to 
an understanding of the possibilities of the con- 
ference. We prefer an analysis of the known 


factors. 

The communique of December 29 gave some 
interesting facts about the proposed membership 
of the Bandung Conference. “The Prime Minis- 
ters agreed that the conference will have a broad 
and geographical basis. All countries in Asia 
which have independent governments will be 
invited, and with minor variations and modifica- 
tions of this basic principle, they decided to 
invite the following 25 countries: Afghanistan, 
Cambodia, the Central African Federation, China 
(the puppet Peiping regime), Egypt, Ethiopia, 
the Gold Coast, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Nepal, the Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Tur- 
key, North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Yemen. 
The above 25 countries, with the five sponsor- 
ing countries, namely, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Indonesia and Pakistan, will, it is hoped, par- 
ticipate in the conference.” 

Of the 30 countries, 23 are in Asia and only 


‘of the Union of South Africa. 


seven are in Africa. The minor variations and 
modifications of the basic principle of inviting 
all countries in Asia which have independent 
governments covered the exclusion of Israel, the © 
puppet regime of North Korea, the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of China. Israel was 
excluded because the Moslem states would not 
like to sit at the same conference table with 
her. None of the Colombo powers recognizes 
the Government of the Republic of China. The 
exclusion of the puppet regime of North Korea 
and the Republic of Korea cannot be readily 
explained. 

In laying down the basic” principle of invit- 
ing “all countries in Asia which have indepen- 
dent” governments, the sponsoring powers point- 
edly omitted Africa after specifying “Asia.” The 
failure to mention Africa was probably neces- 
sitated by their refusal to consider the inclusion 
The guiding 
genius of Jawaharlal Nehru can be clearly seen.. 
The classification of Nepal and Sudan as “in- 
dependent governments” indicates some bias. 

Turkey, having rejected the idea of joining in 
an alliance with the Arab powers on the ground 
that NATO is the only real protection for the 


‘Middle East, is likely to be very careful about 


attendance at the Bandung Conference. Japan 
will not be able to make a reply until after 
the general election of February 27. Vice Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Garcia of the Philippines in- 
dicated on January 4 that the inclusion of the 
puppet Peiping regime “would place difficulties — 
for the Philippines to send delegates to a meet- 
ing where a country with whom she does not 
intend to have diplomatic relations will have a 
say in the policies to be formulated at that 


conference.” The puppet Peiping Communist 
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press indicated on January 5 that the Soviet 
Union might have been invited on the ground 
‘that it is as much an Asian as a European 
power. 

The communique went to great lengths in 
trying to persuade the disparate elements among 
It took 
pains to point out that “acceptance of the in- 


the invitees to. accept the invitation. 


vitation by any one country would in no way 


involve or imply any other change. in its view 
of the status of any other country,” “that the 
form of government and the way of life of any 
one country should in no way be subject to 
interference by any other” and “that any view 
expressed at the conference by one or more 
participating countries would not be binding on, 


or be regarded as accepted by, any other unless 
the latter so desired.” “The basic purpose of 
the conference,” the communique went on to 
emphasize, ‘“is- that the countries concerned 
should become better acquainted with one an- 
other’s point of view.” 

The purposes of the conference would be (1) 
to promote cooperation among the participating 
nations, (2) to consider social, economic and 
cultural problems of the participating nations, 
(3) to consider problems affecting national sov- 
‘ereignty and of racialism and colonialism and 
(4) to study the contributions the participating 
nations may make to the promotion of world 
peace and cooperation. 

_The sponsoring countries made their views 
known in the communique. They are opposed 
to the formation of power blocs and the polari- 
zation of nations into two hostile camps. The 
Colombo powers maintain that they themselves 
are not a bloc, that they have no permanent 
organization and are not linked by any alliance. 
They are as opposed to anti-Communism as 
they are to Communism. 

They charge that the United States is too 
obsessed with Communism. » India, Burma and 
Indonesia among the sponsoring countries op- 
pose SEATO on the ground that it creates a 
military bloc provocative to the puppet Peiping 


tegime. ; 
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They are opposed to all vestiges of colonial- 
ism. They supported the position of Indonesia 


-in the matter of West New Guinea. They ex- 


pressed the hope that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment would reopen negotiations to implement 
her treaty obligations. They expressed their con- 
tinued support “to the demands of the peoples 
of Tunisia and Morocco for their national inde- 
pendence and their legitimate rights of self- 
determination.” 

They reiterate their concern in respect of the 
destructive potential of nuclear and thermo-nu- 
clear explosions for experimental ‘purposes and 
call for “a cessation of such experiments.” 

They believe in an effort to establish work- 
able relations with the Communist world. The 
Peiping regime, they claim, is to a considerable 
extent an upsurge against the years of outside 
Western domination and internal social and 
economic decay. They maintain that once the 
spirit of revolt is sublimated, the Peiping re- 
gime will not necessarily be aggressive. With 
some reservations on the part of Pakistan, the 
sponsoring states believe the way to deal with 
the Peiping regime is to accord it a seat in the 
United Nations and full acceptance in world 
councils, On this ground, the sponsoring states . 
“expressed gratification at the result of the 
Geneva Conference -on Indochina and the cessa- 
tion of hosilities. They expressed the hope that 
the Geneva agreements would be fully respect- 
ed and implemented by all concerned, and that 
there would be no outside interference which 
would hinder their successful implementation.” 

Because of the divergence in the points of 
view of the participating countries, large areas 
of agreement on concrete problems cannot be 
reasonably expected. In exploiting the resent- 
ment against colonialism and imperialism of 
peoples who have only recently gained indepen- 
dence, the Asian-African Conference will fur- 
nish a convenient point of departure for the 
propaganda of the puppet Peiping Communist 
regime. 

Instead of creating better understanding among 
the participating countries, the struggle for lead- 
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ership in the conference and subsequent to it 


may cause some trouble. If India would try to 


insinuaté herself into the better graces of the. 


Arab countries, she would not be improving 
her relations with either Egypt or Pakistan. 
Should India let Peiping have too great a hold 
on the conference, Nehru would be jeopardizing 
his own position of preeminence. Vice versa, 


Peiping could not be expected to play second 


’ 


Much in Soviet Russia I dislike—the ruthless 
suppression of all contrary opinion, the whole. 
sale regimentation, the unnecessary violence... 
but there is no lack of violence in the capitalis- 
tic world.” In the final analysis, Communist 


violence is to be preferred, for “violence was 


oa 
Ad 


sters of the neighborhood with herself as leader, 
The leadership of India is essentially in the” 
hands of Nehru. A generation ago, Nehru wrote; | 
































fiddle. 
~ Whichever way such interplay of forces works 


common in both places, but the violence of the 
capitalist order seemed inherent in it, whilst the 
violence in, Russia, bad though it was, aimed at 

" a mew order based on peace and cooperation § ] 


out, Peiping has nothing to lose. She gets a 
platform to air her views; she gets a chance to 
and real freedom for the masses.” 


Such are still Jawaharlal Nehru’s views, Such ll 
seems to be the philosophy underlying the pro. 


hoodwink the more gullible among the partici- 
pants. 

The philosophy of the proposed conference 
posed Bandung Conference. out 


cannot be divorced from the desire of India to 


play “Follow the Leader” with the other young- Gif agr 


It is impossible to make everything in the world conform to our exe 
wishes. We should, therefore, guard against getting angry. When d 
one is angry, one is likely to say something inappropriate. Eight § son 
or nine out of every ten® circumstances confronting us in life are ff tha 
such as to give us a feeling of frustration. The only thing we B pec 
can do is to deal with them with patience....Just because people are , m0 
unable to control their mind, they easily become irritated whenever as 
they meet with some frustration, and their spirit and mental powers ly 
are thereby seriously affected. Hence an ancient proverb says that § An 
irritability is a sharp weapon which injures one’s health while pa- " Bsa 
tience is the indispensable key to success. : the 
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Nationalism: A Minority View 


By Beauson Tseng 


‘When will the world settle down to peace?’ queried the king abruptly, and I 


answered, ‘When unity obtains throughout.’ 


J. European and American Nationalism 


t would be an exaggeration to say that the 
ll word nationalism is never used twice with- 
out some change of meaning. But we must 
agree that its meaning is highly elusive. We 
do not mean that it is incapable of being defin- 
ed, On the contrary, anyone skilled in the art 
of juggling with words can always define any- 
thing to mean anything else but —the exact 
truth. 
meaning to words distorts it. Nationalism is no 


In fact, the mere attempt to confine 


exception. 

Academically, nationalism is that indefinable 
something — note the clever escape clause — 
that indefinable something which causes certain 
people to belong together nationally and to 
no other. It is something that draws together 
as well as cleaves apart. The definition is pure- 
ly formal and sheds no light on the substance, 
Any difference of opinion will natutally be sub- 
stantive; but substantive differences are, of course, 
the differences that matter. That being the 
case, a minority view may paradoxically clarify 
the issue by making confusion worse confound- 
ed, for it may save us at least from the allur- 
ing trap of over-simplification. 

A twofold antecedent pioneered the emergence 
of modern nationalism in Europe, namely, the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
partial eclipse of the Holy See. While it is 
physically true that the failure of the Empire 
was the failure of its legions, philosophically 
the failure of the Roman legions was a measure 
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— Mencius 


of the failure of the Catholic Church, 

Unlike the Persians before them or the Huns 
after, the early Romans hid a sense of mission 
in their conquest. They were torch-bearers of 
civilization. It was the Graeco-Roman culture 
that founded the Empire, and Christianity that 
maintained it. Without Christianity the Empire 
wouldn’t have lasted as long as it did, for there 
was too much centrifugal tendency in Greek 
democracy. The Roman Empire broke up when 
the Church ceased to be its fountain of living 
waters. : 

In this sense, Renaissance was an eclipse of 


Christendom by Hellenism. But the. eclipse 


‘was partial. For the Greek thirst for freedom 


and intellectual honesty which had cracked open 
Roman conservatism and induced the Empire to 
embrace Jesus Christ in the first instance, now 
cracked open the conservatism of the Holy See 
and permitted the rank and file of His people 
to embrace Him individually. In other words, 
the Protestant Movement was simply a move- 
ment to re-conceive the Church of Christ in 
the spirit of Greece in lieu of that of Rome, 
The emphasis was now on freedom and intel- 
lectual honesty instead of on authority and law 
The political upshot of this spiritual 
re-focussing was generative of modern nation- 


and order. 


alism. 
‘The glory that was Greece’ was also the. 


* Based on a lecture given to some Western friends. By 
“nationalism” here we mean the attitude of ‘My country, 
right or wrong,’ not to be confused with Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s ‘ming tsu chu j." . 





glory that was independence. Greek culture 
may be described as a complex of brilliant inde- 
pendencies. To be individually independent is to 
be free; to be free together is to be democratic. 
Freedom and democracy characterized ancient 
Greece; freedom and democracy characterized 
the Early Church; freedom and democracy 
characterized Renaissance. They characterize, 
therefore, Protestantism and Western European 
nationalism — the twin children of Renaissance. 
The Roman Empire cleft apart when the Church 
Universal was cloven apart, cloven by sectari- 
anism. Hellenism was_responsible for it. 

By: the time the feople in Europe began to 
be conscious of themselves as nations, they had 
long learnt to claim the Graeco-Roman-Christian 
cultural heritage to be their very own. 
even put it the other way round: the Graeco- 
Roman-Christian cultural heritage had long claim- 
ed them to be its own and drawn them together. 
While they were together, Rome was its visible 
symbol and its active expression — its political 


We may 


expression as personified in the Emperor, and 
its spiritual expression as personified in the 
Pope. When Rome failed, it failed by default. 

Nevertheless, the ghost of Rome continues to 


hold Western Europe together. In spite of their. 


violent nationalism, which keeps them in a con- 
stant state of intense jealousy and rivalry, and 
which drives them to frequent, terrible, mutual 
slaughter, the Western European nations still 
hang together. They are conscious of an over- 
all, subtle kinship which is, however tenuous, 
quite real, and which cannot be explained en- 
tirely in terms of racial affinity. The Western 
European nations do not repudiate their com- 
mon cultural heritage. On the contrary, each 
of them is proud to be its worthy heir. 

This is not only true of the Wes:ern nations 
in Europe but also of those elsewhere abroad, 
in the U.S.A., in Canada, in Australia, in New 
Zealand, and in Latin America. Take the U.S.A. 
for example. When the thirteen colonies revolt- 
ed against England, it was not because they 
wished to repudiate the English twofold political 
ideal of freedom and democracy, but because the 
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Mother Country had failed to live up to that very 
ideal in respect of its colonial administration, 
Rome failed by default, hence English indepen. 
dence. England. again failed by default, hence 
American independence. : 

It.is precisely this tendency of the Westerg” 
democracies to belong together that proclaimed | 
the failure of the Catholic Church. The Greek 
political impulse is to disintegrate while the 
Christian one, to integrate. Europe fell apart 
because the disintegrating impulse prevailed, 
Had the downfall of the Roman Empire occasion. 
ed a mere change of dynasty, capable of living 
up to the highest ideal of the European heritage, 
Europe would not have broken up into so many 
independent nations. The course of Western 
nationalism would have taken quite a different 
turn. 

If further proof of the failure of the Church 
should be called for, we need only cite the 
American Constitution. The American Con. 
stitution is an uncontrovertible evidence of the 
faith of the American people in the Christiag 
concept that we are all born equal and that i 
consequence we all have certain inalienable rights 
simply because we are human, irrespective of 
where we are or what we are. In other words, 
the conception is universal, If the author had 
been writing a constitution for the whole world, 
they could not have done differently.. Now, be 
hold the result! Today, there are nearly 50 stars 


_on the Star-spangled Banner where. formerly there 


were only 13. Why wasn’t there a United States 
of Europe when the Roman Empire finally broke 
up? The Church was to blame. And so the 
universalism that was inherent in the Christian 
faith steadily yielded ground before the advent 
of -the narrower Western nationalism, The 
Church allowed the tendency of the Western nae 
tions to belong together to go begging unheed- 
ed. 

Discussions about a United States of Europe 
The need of the 
Western nations to hang together is pretty ob. 
vious. The invention of the A-bomb and its @: 
tribe has converted a natural tendency into a 


are once more in tthe air. 
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security necessity. They must hang together or 
they will be hanged separately. But the way 
to hanging together is blocked by nationalism. 

But the broke up once 


for all — with the forces of disintegration under 


Roman- Empire 


the impulse of Hellenism and those of’ integra- 
tion under that of the Christian Faith coming 
toa balance in the shape of Western nationalism. 
The Empire being heterogeneous in composition, 
its disintegration followed pre-existing cleavage 
planes. ‘The lack of such planes within a na- 
tion gave the integrating forces a chance to ar- 
rest the process of subdivision from being car- 
fied on ad infinitum as what obtained, and still 
The Roman Church 


meanwhile, having reformed itself in many ways 


obtains, in Protestantism. 


under the impact of Protestant assaults, has 
managed to remain predominantly Roman in its 
claim to universal allegiance and in its em- 
phasis on law and order. 

All the Western nations share the same cul- 
tural heritage and play their game of nation- 
alism in the ficld of international politics in ac- 
cordance with the same set of rules. The iden- 
tity of the rules stamps the Western nations 
with a strong family likeness and - inspires 
Western nationalism with a positive content, 
namely, a dynamic bias for democracy and free- 
dom. The Soviet Russian nation — if it could 
be called 
field with the Western nations do not recognize 
the same rules of the game. This is the basic 
factor which foredooms any attempt to inevit- 
able failure on the part of the Western na- 
tions to co-exist with the Bloc. 
The only way for rival nations to co-exist is 
for them to share the same sense of value and 
If we leave out the Com- 


such — while playing in the same 


Communist 


play the same game. 
munists, the Western nations are essentially like 
two peas in their nationalism. 

Nevertheless, there are sharp contrasts. The 
French people are refined, sophisticated and vol- 
atile, but French nationalism is blunt and tena- 
tious, sometimes even to the point of being mu- 


dish. French nationalism wrecked the League of 


Nations* and may wreck the NATO now. The 
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* 
German people are methodical and terribly in 
earnest, but German nationalism is often arro- 
gant and hazardous. It earned them an Empire 
in 1870 but nearly lost them their freedom twice 
within the last thirty years. 

The Spanish people are courtly and proud, 
but Spanish nationalism can be ruthless in vic- 
tory and sullen in defeat. It would eat. bitter- 
ness in silence rather than brook dishonour. It 
cost her her colonies overseas when Britannia 
began to rule the waves, but it saved her her 
home-land in Europe when the German Eagle 
swept the skies and the Polar Bear poked in 
its nose at the bagk door. 

The Englishman is reserved in manners but 
warm at heart. He does not make a friend on 
the strength of a Hullo! and a hand-shake. But 
once he .is yours, he is yours for keeps. That’s 
the Englishman in the singular numbet. When 
we come to the Englishmen as a nation, Eng- 
lish nationalism is — ah! what shall we say? — 
It can be 
puritanically honest in its love for freedom and 


English nationalism is an enigma. 


fair play, else Gandhi would have been liquidat- 
ed as soon as he really threatened the authority 
of the British sahib. On the other hand, it can 
be unscrupulously realistic, else there wouldn’t 
have been the opium wars, the Munichs and the 
Yaltas. 

The explanation of the inconsistency is prob- 
ably to be found in the Englishman’s rooted 
despise for cowardice. He can no more sup- 
press an admiration for dauntless courage in a 
hopeless situation than a tocky gamester can 
stifle his respect for a gamy cock. Let it show 
white feather even for an instant and the spell is 
It is important for those who wish to 
solicit English alliance to know this. 


over. 


One suspects that while outwardly No. 10, 
Downing Street, is guiding the hand at the helm 
of Uncle Sam’s ship to a course aiming at 
appeasement, in its heart it is guided by the 


* It was the French policy then to keep the League Euro- 
pean and to prevent it from being involved in the ‘Man- 
churian Incident.’ This opened the way for the Axis ag- 
gression. , 
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. 
skipper’s panic at sailing straight into the Com- 
munist maelstrom. The decline of American 
prestige in London is not mitigated in consider- 
ation of the fact that London and New Delhi 
were responsible for the American concessions 
at, for example, Panmunjom or Geneva. The 
moment the skipper makes up his mind to: set 
a heroic course, that moment will he find his 
unofficial pilot ready to serve him not only with 
his skill but with his admiring enthusiasm also. 

.No people in modern times has earned ‘so 

much dislike, criticism or even hatred as. has the 
English. Yet no nation, save of the Soviet 
Bloc, could but regard the collapse of England, 
should that ever happen, as a major world 
calamity to be staved off at all costs. Such is 
the significance of English nationalism in a dis- 
tracted world. 
" We have touched upon the French, the Ger- 
man, the Spanish andthe English aspects of 
Western nationalism at random. Let them suf- 
fice. Today once more we find Rome burning. 
What else do we find? Nero still playing at 
his fiddle with England playing at hide and 
seek! The Spaniards are shuddering at the idea 
of a new Inquisition; the Germans, dreaming 
of a new place in the sun. While France — Ja 
belle France — she hopes to repeat her success 
in stooping to conquer. 

So much for nationalism in Europe. French 
or German, Spanish or English, in fact, any and 
every European nationalism: they all share one 
quality in common, they are monolithic, they 
are thoroughbred, they breed true to type. They 
live in their history and their history lives in 
them. They have individuality, they have genius, 
they have warm blood, they have soul. In con- 
sequence, the Western nations hold one another 
in an iron embrace — of what? — undying 
friendship? or a lethal strangle unto mutual 
death? Which? The answer lies on the lap of 
the gods. Did you say, Rome is burning? Let 
it burn! So say the Communists and. so say 
the Western nations. 

Strictly speaking, there is no American na- 


tionalism. To be sure the U.S.A. is a nation, 
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very much so, But there is no. American ng 
tionalism in the European sense of the word, in atio 
the first place, we have seen how the Americgy 
Constitution expresses universalism rather " sole 
nationalism. It is inclusive rather than exclpls jievi 
sive; to draw together rather than to cleaye one 
apart. It is a crucible; it is a mint. It ist ‘ The 
crucible that separates the Old World gold from quit 
the Old World dross. It is the mint into whig 
the bullion — English, French, German; yell 
white, black;* and what not — go in at ont 
end; and the coins, each bright with its impriml 0: 
of Americanism stamped deep into the metal, up 
come out at the other. In a word, Americani 2 ‘mp! 
is mundialism, a doctrine of the world-state, rt 
least potentially so, , 
In the second place, there is nothing nationah 
ly American in the sense that it is culturally 
American and no other. Americanization is cub cat 
tural hybridization, but the process hasn’t re ch. 
ed the point whence onwards it will breed t 
The self of Americanism is still in the making 
It has gone through at least three stages in th 
process: at the very outset, Americanism apei—Sovic 
after Europeanism; then, it rebelled against t 
finally, it tries to play the boss ia its o vt 
right. It has turned the Monroe Doctrine, 
instance, ‘inside out and plunged into work 
But American nation 
1 


alism being lacking in essence and f-rm, AmetE 
Pad 


~ 


can diplomacy in consequence lacks both subi 


‘a 


politics in dead earnest. 


o 


stance and style. We can discover no consis 
ent principle in American diplomacy since th 
first Wor!d’ War began. 

One reason is perhaps that, unlike the 


ropeans, the Americans haven’t got nationalism anc 


in their bones. Americanism is destructive d 
nationalism in America, whatever its effects mal 
be abroad. The average American, forgive me fit 
introducing this nonexistent person, does m 
normally permit the knowledge of the exist 

of other nations to intrude into his conscious 
ness. When he is forced to do so, he will 


glad to help set other people’s house in oré 7 


2 


f Ww 


* American colour prejudice is very real but now some 
on the wane. 
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Bup Western civilization, 
iaemphasizes the Greek; the American emphasizes 


tecaan nationalism along European lines. 








and if they do not quite rise up to his expect- 
ations, all he need do is to wash his hands of 
jtand retreat in disgust to the safety of snug 
jsolationism. He cannot be persuaded into be- 
fieving that willy-nilly modern nations affect 
one another whatever they do or leave undone. 
The American attitude of Either I boss or I 
quit is no basis for sound diplomacy in a world 


th®of national states invested with equal sovereign- 


ty. What most Asians take to be American 
gationalism is simply American arrogance. 

Of the three cultural elements which make 
European nationalism 


the Christian; while both are tempered with the 
Roman. To the extent that American’ nation- 
ilism is Graeco-Roman, it is European; to the 
extent that it is Christian-Roman, it is Ameri- 
tan. In other words American nationalism is 
not nationalistic but mundialistic. 

Personally, I am not sure if the Americans 
we not right in their refusal to develop Ameri- 
The 


Soviets believe that the days of independent na- 


ibations are drawing to a close and that they are 


Destiny’s chosen instrument to expedite the 
losure. Stalinist Communism,* the only variant 
hat matters today, envisages the world-state as 
evolutionary necessity. It is this conviction 
which in their own eyes justifies their infiltra- 
tion into, and subversive activities inside, other 
people’s nations. 

The only way to combat a mundialism which 


denies the individual’s right to political freedom 


Hand economic independence is to counter it with 


mother which upholds it. This partly explains 
why the Kremlin singles out the U. S. A. for 

honour of its most venomous vituperation. 
Communism sees in Americanism, especially in 


athe American Constitution, its mortal opponent. 


tionalism has been shown over and over 
in to stand no chance against Communism. 
This brings us to Asia. 


II. Asian Nationalism 
We hear glib talks all around of the rising 
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Bondon and Paris have 
learnt to tremble, and Moscow to rejoice, at the 
mention of Asian nationalism on the war-path. 


nationalism in Asia. 


To the Western mind nationalism is: nation- 
alism, there may be superficial differences, but 
basically all nationalisms are the same. For this 
reason, for example, the Americans have always 
sided with any Asian nationalistic ‘movement in 
its struggle for independence, — against the 
British or the French or the Dutch. For the 
same reason, the liberal elements in England 
voted for Indian autonomy as they did for Irish 
Home Rule. _They invested Asian nationalism 
with the same cultural and political content as 
they did the European. 

But there 
tween the European and the Asian conception 
At the risk of redundancy, we 


is a fundamental difference be- 


of nationalism. 
wish to repeat once more that’ European na- 
tionalism has a positive content, a bias in favour 
of freedom and democracy, and that it is in- 
spired by and sustained with ideals which have 
their roots in their own past. ‘Now, Asian na- 
tionalism is not so inspired. Its call for comsti- 
tutional government is induced from without, 
and not historically developed from within. The 
machineries created for it are modelled after 
the Western pattern. Nay, the very understand- 
ing of the modern meaning of the words free- 
dom and democracy is exotic in origin and 


_farely rises above the plane of symbolic knowl- 


edge, being devoid of practical relevance to ac- 
tual life as a nation or to emotional grip as an 
individual. 

Modern Asian nationalism is purely negative 
and lacks creative power. This is why Asian 
nationalism has invariably paved the way for 
the advent of Communism. Nature. abhors vac- 
uum! Asian nationalism may be simply equated 
to an impulse to kick out the invaders. .Once 
out they had. been kicked, the kickers found 
themselves politically in an ideological vacuum 
and, ready to embrace the first thing that of- 
fered to fill ic up. So long as this state exists 





* By “Communism” (capitalized) is meant the Soviet brand 
of communism (in small letters). 
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in Asia, and in Africa for that matter, so long 
will the Communist threat to conquer the world 
be something more than mere human volition, 
it partakes of the nature of a philosophical chain 


expressed as an unfolding sequence of events. 
We do not mean that the Asians are abnor- 
mal and would deliberately reject freedom and 
democracy. “What we do mean is that freedom 
and democracy in Asia are not achieved through 
the Western pattern of political thought or or- 
ganization. Take China for example, we used 
to have a measure of freedom and democracy 
under a monarchical government which, at its 
best, compared quite creditably with what the 
British enjoy under the Crown. These should 
have formed the foundation upon which to have 
built the Republican Government. We didn’t do 
it. We took the line of least resistance and adopt- 
ed the Western system, lock, stock and barrel. 
The upshot is that despite President Chiang’s 
sincere efforts at democracy, the masses on the 
mainland fell to Communist propaganda, begin- 
ning with the intellectuals. We forgot that na- 
tionalism must be autochthonous to be national. 
China is not the only country which has 
made a sincere effort, and is still making it, to 
introduce the Western type of. constitutional 
We do 


not know of any Asian nation which has found 


government and found it unworkable. 
it otherwise. The reason is not far to seek. 
European nationalism is the nation-consciousness 
that stems from the dissolution of an empire. 
American nationalism is that of an unrealized 
world-empire. Asian nationalism is that of de- 
feated or conquered empires. European nation- 
alism is aversion to unification; American, is 
reversion to it; while Asian, has nothing to do 
with either, for it is simply a revolt against 
superimposed authority. It is impossible to create 
a modern nation on the basis of kicking out 
the invader alone. Something more creative is 
called for as soon as national independence is 
secured; something to evolve and sustain the 
new regitne, to vindicate the preliminary kicking 
and to justify the subsequent reconstruction, 
That something cannot be borrowed. It has to 
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’ the Chinese secondary school students have de 


_ thousands of bastards, spawned by Amerie 


come from the nation’s innermost soul. 
substitute of a foreign make will do. 5 
But we have essayed to borrow it from th 
Western nations or from Soviet Russia; or fing 
from the one, then from the other. The res 
have been disastrous in every case. The classe 
example is again China. Despite Dr. Sun’s em 
phasis on Chinese culture and President Chiang) 
exhortation to revive classical Chinese, the 
tion as a whole has cut itself adrift from oy 
past and disowned our .cultural heritage 
something anti-revolutionary and reactionary, 
It has gone further. It has pronounced th 
tiaditional written Chinese a dead lang 
During the last fifty years, the vast majority 























wa its 

ed their maximum attention to the study of 4. 
smattering of English .and heartily despisell ¢, 
classical Chinese. Under such circumstances, i ¢y; 
is impossible to develop a nationalism which | 
truly national, that is to say, which is Chines fro 
as distinct from English,“or American, or Rus mo 
sian, or even Japanese, so closely allied thougil wa 
Japanese culture is to ours. flo 
Japan is generally credited with intense un 
tionalism. No people has ever owed their nev 
querors a greater debt of kindness and gen mo 





ity than the Japanese to the Republic of Chi 
and the U.S.A. But they are more anxious | 
flirt with Peiping than to grasp the out-stretch 
ed hand of- friendship from Taipei; more anxiot 
to stand in good grace with Moscow than 

swear eternal friendship with Washington. 











GI’s, and the Atom Dusts have been played 1 
for all their worth. The Japanese people 

proud and sensitive. They are ever mindful | 
the. wrongs and indignities they suffered f 
the foreigners, especially the Americans. Japanes 
nationalism is raising its head but its hearti 
torn between a desire to stick to the Westen 
Democracies, and one to leave them and te 
the Moscow-Peiping Party Line. The State De 
partment in Washington is caught in a dilemn 7 
If the U. S. A. does not rearm Japan, half th 
Pacific Ocean lies at the mercy of the. Reds. I 
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it does, it isn’t sure which side of the fence 
It may yet happen that 
| American gold will fatten Japanese nationalism 


the cat will jump. 


until it is strong enough to backbite the hand 
that fed it. Watch the writings 6n .the wall. 
They are not reassuring. 

But this is not Japanese nationalism in the 
true sense of the word. The life-blood that cir- 
culates in the cultural veins of the Japanese is 
100% Chinese in origin. The Chinese sincerely 


wish to bury the past with Japan. The Japanese 
attitude to China, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.— 
the three North Pacific empires from whose 


destinies that of Japan cannot be isolated—is 
un-Chinese and, therefore, un-Japaneése.. Since 
its rude awakening by Perry, Japan has been 
steadily drifting away from the safe waters of 
Confucian mundialism into the stormy cross- 
currents of Western nationalism. 

So long as she rode on the crest of the waves 
from victory to victory, all appeared well. The 
moment she had her first crushing defeat and 
was given back her iftdependence, she began to 
flounder in a quagmire of. moral and political 
uncertainty, wondering what to make of her 
new lease of life. And the reason? Simply that 
modern nationalism in Japan is a political cut- 
ting from the tree of Graeco-Roman-Christian 
civilization, artistically set in a Japanese vase 
and left there in plenty of water with no real 
furture. It can hate the Europeans or the 
Americans, but it cannot build up a nation to be 
sustained on the Anglo-Saxon conception of de- 
mocracy. 

If any Asian nation had an adequate training 
for Western democracy, it was India. No 
Modern understood the validity of Christianity 
in British politics better than Gandhi, or the 
flexibility of British constitutional government 
better than Nehru. Nationalism has been a trump 
card in both their hands. Nehru is mortally 
afraid of Communism. But all his oratorical 
powers and genuine sentiments in favour of 
democracy avail him little when it comes to 
— persuading the Indian intellectuals to cast off 


the Communist spell. 
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He has, however, found one trick which 
has never failed him. And that is to point at . 
the Communist emblem of hammer and sickle 
and ask pertinently, ‘That’s a foreign flag! what 
business has it to be here in an Indian gather- 
ing?’ The appeal is to nationalism, simple and 
straight to the point. And it works. 

But the fact that the Indians can only be 
touched emotionally means that they are obliv- ~ 
ious of the reality of the Communist threat to 
their freedom and independence. Indian -nation- 
alism raised Gandhi to sainthood and then 


- murdered him for his saintliness. Indian nation- 


alists praised Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
to the skies when they needed his support, 
now consigns him to the dust-bin just when 
he needs theirs. India kicked out the British 
rajah at the front gate and admitted the Soviet 
comrade at the backdoor. At one moment it is 
full of moral courage and not afraid of the 
British Lion; at another it is full of prudence 
and sees no dishonour in kow-tow-ing to the . 
Russian Bear. Of all the free countries in the 
world, India has put more Communists behind 
iron bars than anyone else. Of all the free 
countries in the world, India has taught its 
people to be fascinated by the Iron Curtain 
more than by anything else. There is your 
Indian nationalism in action. There is your 
Indian paradox. The only explanation is that 
Indian nationalism is devoid of positive content. 

It is. unfair to saddle on Nehru all the blame. 
Nor on the Indian millions. The fact of the 
matter is that there is no such thing as Indian 
nationalism. To begin with, India is not a 
single nation. It is an agglomeration of racial, 
linguistic, creedal, and intellectual independencies, 
Nationalism will make short work of the un- 
natural Indian unity under an alienized consti-' 
tution. The Indian Republic if left alone would 
be in danger of a break-up similar to that of 
the Roman Empire, giving rise to a group of 
even smaller national states. 

In the second place, India, like China and 
Japan, has deliberately cast off its past. The 
seed which can sprout into bona fide Indian 
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nationalism is not allowed to germinate. We 
mean their ancient Vedic culture together with 
its ramifications ranging from Hindooism to 
Buddhism. Nehru and his like in modern India, 
highly educated as they are, are to us at any 
rate Englishmen under a darker skin. 

Unlike in China, they do read and quote 
their own classics. But it does not enter into 
practical politics. Even in the home, its in- 
fluence as a relevant factor is rapidly dwind- 
ling. They are proud of the Indian heritage as 
bronzes and chinas, 


we are of our ancient 


something to be treasured and locked up in 
glass cases for. general admiration, but not for 
‘everyday service in the kitchen or on the dinner 
table. These are not for the 


development of an Indian nationalism which 


the conditions 


shall be truly Indian. 

To sum up, nationalism in Asia is negative 
because it is not rooted in Asian history. It 
cannot serve as the basis of nation-building. 
This brings us to an outlook of the future. 


Ill. Nationalism VS Mundialism 


Nationalism is essentially defensive in purpose. 
It aims at expelling the invader, overthrowing 
the imposter, and preserving what is popularly 
considered sacred and national. In Asia the first 
two aims dominated the scene, in Europe and 
America the third. The distinction is important. 
In Europe and America the nations born of 
successful revolutions were come to stay, at 
least for a long time. 
on the way to speedy conquest by Communist 
Russia unless something be done to stop them. 
Asian nationalism is more vulnerable to Com- 


In Asia nearly all are 


munism. 

Why? Because, as we have seen, it lacks a 
positive, creative content. Because we have been 
trying to fill it with a borrowed content which 
is distinctly foreign: the more foreign, the more 
applauded. Because we are ashamed of our own 
past; the more national, the more ashamed. 
Because a successful Asian revolution leaves 
behind it a cultural vacuum, an ethical break, a 


withered blossom in a sterile vase. 








We are now faced with a vital question: Isn't 

















Communism foreign to the Asian nations? vo ? 
of course it is. Then why is nationalism so 9 
fragile when pitted against it? Why do the : 
Asians kick out the British, the French, the Dutch” ’ 
and the Americans, but not the Russians (exe tf 
cepting in Free China and in South Korea)? Ip L 
isn’t enough to explain that they are better om " 
ganized, that they are master cheats, that they r 
know exactly how to nip rebellion in the bud - 
because they are themselves experts in the art if 
of rebellion, or even that they have succeeed in 7 
washing people’s brain and remoulding theig a 
personality, All these may be true. But they § ™ 
do not necessarily nullify nationalism. , 
I remember reading a story about a people who 

dwell in two-dimensional Flatland. They have f°” 
an adequate idea of front and rear and the _ 
sides; and of being within or without an area, ba 
But they have no conception of volume or of top ay 
and bottom. Now, when a Flatlander is touched e* 
from above by a three-dtmensional agent, it o 
is puzzled and mystified and powerless to. resist, i 
When nationalism is touched by communism the i“ 
situation is somewhat analogous to the above. pen 
Communism is a mundialism which is on @ es 
different plane altogether from nationalism. If 
we postulate a divided world, nationalism has its - 
place and is capable of generating under certai e 
conditions tremendous spiritual power, whether » 
it be a benign or an evil spirit is another matten: 
If we do not postulate a divided world, and if " 
we are induced into believing that a _ world si - 
state is not only desirable but feasible; not on YY - 
feasible but necessary; not only necessary but - 
inevitable; then nationalism of any kind what re 
ever is pricked like a bubble. That’s why some we ,' 
Natio 





American and British scientists tip the Russiang§ 
Patriotism loses 






of their atomic discoveries. , 
application when confronted with mundialism. | 

All empire-builders aim at a world-empire; < 
philosophers dream of a world-wide utopia; 
prophets promise a kingdom of heaven; and al 
indications of modern science demonstrate th 
necessity of the outlawry of war, hot, cold 
luke-warm. The moral strength of Commu 
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nism is its daringness in its appeal to the 
highest ideal in the moral man. Its weakness is 
its subsequent utter betrayal of that very ideal. 
In other words, Communism addresses itself to 
the religious fervour of man and poses as its icon. 
Like all icons, Communism is destructive of true 
religion, we mean the inherent religion of the 
soul as distinct from mere church-going or chant- 
ing the name of Amidbha. Idolatory side-tracks, 
if it does not deny altogether, real religion. 
Thus Communism contains within itself its self- 
iconoclasm. Iconoclasm or no, Communism 
will not fall for nationalism, or be felled by 
it. 

The diabolical cleverness of the Russians is 
nowhere better exemplified than in the Iron 
Curtain. Those behind it may be disillusioned 
but their influence will not be felt nor their 
Those who are outside 
Flatlanders who are 
enemy 


voices heard outside it. 
it suffer the fate of the 
forced to fight a _ three-dimensional 


with a two-dimensional weapon, Nationalism is 
powerless against Communism not because it is 


Communism as such, but because it is a form 
of mundialism. 

We have distinguished three kinds of nation- 
alism: first, the European, which is divisive. It 
can afford to be. divisive because the ghost of 
Rome still holds Europe together. Secondly, 
the American, which is adsorptive. It can afford 
to be adsorptive because its Constitution is 
mundialistic. Thirdly, the Asian, which is re- 
It can afford to be retaliative because 
Europe has done its worst. But all three cannot 
afford to co-exist. 

Both the League of Nations and the United 
Nations owe their birth to American inspiration. 
It-couldn’t have happened otherwise, for they 
ue mundialistic. The League was .wrecked in 
Europe. It couldn’t have taken place elsewhere, 
for division invariably spells death for unity. 
The United Nations forfeited its lofty position as 
4 World Government in embryo and ingloriously 
descended to the unconstitutional status of a bel- 
ligerent party in a war against parties whom it 
ondemned ‘as aggressors and whom it refused 
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to recognise as nations, It couldn’t be avoided 
because American mundialism was here up 
against Communist mundialism. Asian nation- 
alism as we have seen is but the unwitting pre- 
cursor to Communism. The spirit of America 
is thus immiscible with both that of Europe on 
the one hand and that of Asia on the other 
as far as nationalism is concerned. The conflict 
between those of Asia and Europe themselves: 
is patent. Nevertheless, we wish to say a few 
words on the subject. 

We often hear people refer to the struggle 
between Asia and Europe as one of Asian na- 
tionalism against European imperialism. This 
is a misrepresentation of facts. Modern writers, 
especially the leftists, have endowed the term 
imperialism with a meaning which it did not 
have before. The Asians have been accustomed 
.to empires. The great nations in Asia are real- 
ly empires which nationalism if given free 
play would tend to disintegrate into smaller na- 
tional states similar to those in Europe. When _ 
the Chinese Revolution overthrew the Manchu 
Empire, why was it not succeeded by half a 
dozen or more republics? — the Chinese, the’ 
Manchurian, the Mongolian, etc.? Why didn’t 
there spring up a babel of Indian nations when’ 
the King of England ceased to be the Emperor 
of India? — the Hindoo, the Tamil, the Can- 
arese, the Bengali, etc.? Why did ‘Manchukuo’ 
ré-unite with’ China? No, the Asians have no 
objection to imperialism as ‘such. We like 
empires. We are empire-conscious as the Eu- 
ropeans are nation-conscious. We are Roman 


| while they are Hellenic. Neither is Christian. 


The trend of historical evolution is from the 
tribal to the national, from the national to the 
imperial, and from the imperial to the world- 
wide. Any retrogression can only be temporary. 
Take the Chinese Empire for example, though 
the unity of the Empire has often been violated, 
the forces for re-union have always proved the 
stronger in the end, For this, if for no other 
reason, the thesis of two Chinas which we hear 
from time to time is untenable if lasting peace 
in the Far East is to be the aim. The descent 
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from Roman imperialism to Européan nation- 
alism is retrogressive. Likewise, the break-up 
of the British Empire is That 
this is so is proved by the frantic effort to im- 
plement a European defense bloc and by the 
inevitability of a similar bloc in the Far East. 
By the same yard-stick, the partition of Korea 
and of Indochina are acts of political innocence 
of extreme degree. 

The sovereignty-unit in Europe, then, is the 
nation while that in Asia is the empire. The 
Europeans are never happy until they break up 
every empire into its nationalistic components. 
The Asians are never happy until the broken 
bits are re-united again as a whole. The Ev- 
ropeans fight against the possibility of a world 
empire; the Asians love it. All the Asian phi- 
losophies, all the Asian religions, all the Asian 
schools of political theory and practice, have 
without exception postulated the world-state 
both as the ultimate goal of political evolution 
and as the indispensable condition for universal 


retrogressive. 


peace and prosperity. 
It is necessary to realize this to understand 


the powerful appeal in Asia of the Commu- 
nist program for world conquest. ‘This is why 
the Communists fan up the fire of nationalism 
to conquer. ‘Union 
Nationalism 


everywhere they intend 
is strength; division, weakness. 
divides, let the free nations have it. Mundialism 
unites, let the Iron Bloc strive for it. Why, 
even the house of Satan cannot divide against 
itself and remain standing.’ They are able to 
fan it up at will, because Europe has provided 
the faggots. They are able to quench it at will 
because nationalism cannot stand up against 
mundialism. 

The logical and the only practical way to 
combat Communist mundialism is to counter it 
with democratic mundialism. What blocks the 
way to a Democratic Union of the freedom-loving 
nations is without question nationalism. What 


induces nationalism is the occasion for defense. 





Take away the cause for defense — military, 
economic, cultural and creedal — from among 
the freedom-loving nations themselves, and the 
Democratic Union will soon be an accomplished 
fact. The song of the Communists is -- 
You are as bad as he ts; 
that of the nationalists is -- 
I am as good as you are; 
and that of American democracy is* -- 
You are as good as I am. 


Had the Dutch, the British, and the French, 


at. the zenith of their imperial sun, had the 
wisdom to sing to the Asians in deeds as well 
as in words the song of — 

You ure as good as I am, 
there wouldn’t have been the phenomenon of 
Asian nationalism on the war-path against Eu. 
rope. It took a martial turn because European 
imperialism had failed by default. 

We may conclude, therefore, that Western 
European nationalism is defeated mundialism; 
American nationalism is arrested mundialism; 
Asian nationalism is substituted mundialism; 
while Soviet Russian nationalism is perverted 
mundialism. Europe is definitely on the wrong 
track; the U.S.A. is on the right track but not 
going far enough; Asia has temporarily — been 
derailed; the U.S.S.R. and its satellites are on 
the right track but heading in the wrong direc. 
tion of living hell. When the great god Pan 
died, a new epoch opened for ancient Europe 
When the great god Nationalism dies, a new 
epoch will open for the modern world. What 
is more, die he will. Sovietized mundialism is 
rushing in for the kill unless Christianized 
mundialism can forestall it. Regimented Com- 
munism and liberal democracy are opposed to 
each other at every point; but they have one 
thing in common — they both press forward to 
the world-state in which there is no room fot 


nationalism. 





*Revy. Theodore Parker, quoted in “This is America.’” 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Kuomintang 


By H. T. Liang 


peaking on the occasion of the 60th an- 
% niversary of the Kuomintang on Novem- 
ber 12, 1954, President Chiang Kai-shek said, 
“Jf it had not been for Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s leader- 
ship to save the country through the revolutionary 
movement and if it had not been for his de- 
termination to ‘exert all his efforts in face of 
overwhelming difficulties to organize patriots 
into a party and under one principle,’ there is 
no telling what China’s fate and history would 
have been.” It is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the role of Dr. Sun and his party 
in Chinese politics. A little history will be 
illuminating. 

A product of Chinese tradition and Western 
civilization, Dr. Sun lived in a place where the 
old and the new were brought together in vivid 
contrast. .No doubt he was not alone in de- 
manding political reform for China; others had 
such ideas of varying degrees at much the same 
time. Events were compelling many patriotic 
Chinese to think in that direction. But Dr. 
Sun alone took the position that. nothing short 
of a revolution would help matters. He was 
like a streak of lightning that illumined the 
dark scene of the entire nation. He was the 
tallying point for all those who saw as never 
before the urgency of the task of national salva- 
tion. 

‘In 1885 the Manchus were defeated in the 
war with France, which resulted in the loss of 
Indo-China. Dr. Sun was so deeply touched by 
the event that the first idea of revolution orig- 
inated in his mind. “In the year of our 
defeat in the Sino-French War,” said Sun, “I 
was for the first time resolved to overthrow the 
Manchu Dynasty and establish a republic.” 
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But it was not until 1894 when the Hsin Chung 
Hui, the forerunner of the Kuomintang, was 
established by him that the revolutionary move- 
ment was started. It will be recalled that this 
took place at a time when China was bosing 
the war with Japan. At the very beginning of 
that war, Dr. Sun foresaw serious consequences 
for China, involving far-reaching changes in 
domestic politics. Accordingly, he left Hong- 
kong, where he had made home, to tour Pe- 
king, Tientsin and Wuhan for ‘a personal check 
of the situation. As a consequence, he became 
more then ever convinced that it was literally 
hopeless to talk about. political reform with the 
old Dowager Empress and her nephew, the 
Emperor. ; 
China. learned a bitter lesson from the Sino- 
Japanese War of 1894, from which Japan 
emerged victorious. That the time-honored Celes- 
tial Empire was defeated by a tiny island coun- 
try’ was very. remarkable indeed, and it was 
generally held to be due. to the. political institu- 
tions then prevailing in China. A constitution- 
al monarchy could not be a good substitute, 
since the Manchus had become too rotten for 
that. Dr. Sun decided that he had to do some- 
thing extraordinary and extremely thorougligo- 
ing in order to save the nation. To that end, 
he went back to Honolulu where he had spent 
quite a few years in his teens, and found- 
ed the first revolutionary organization Hsin 
Chung Hui (China Revival Society) with the 
support of a number of enthusiastic patriots 
including his -brother. On November 24, 1894 
Dr. Sun issued a statement in the name of that 
organization, in which he warned of the’ im- 
minent danger of China’s dismemberment’ and 
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called upon the people to rise in’ arms in an 
effort to save the country before it was too 
late. 
Immediately following the founding of the 
Hsin Chung Hui, Dr. Sun returned to Hong- 
kong to enlist more people in the cause of rev- 
olution. In Hongkong, he for the first time 
put forward the watchwords: “Drive out the 
Manchus, restore China, and establish a tre- 
publican government.” Simple as they were, 
these watchwords laid down a blueprint for the 
first republic ever known in the Far East. He 
also adopted the Blue Sky and White Sun as 


the emblem of the revolutionaty army, which ° 


was the product of the ingenuity of a young 
revolutionary called Lu* Hao-tung who was kill- 
ed in an abortive insurrection at Canton in 
1895 as the first. martyr to the revolution. +« 

Thereupon, Dr. Sun went on a _ round-the- 
globe trip. During his stay in London he was 
kidnapped by the Chinese Legation and was 
released through the help of an old English 
teacher and friend. Interestingly, that incident 
aroused widespread interest and gave a good 
deal of publicity to Dr. Sun and what he stood 
for. 

At the turn of the century dramatic events 
took place in China. The scramble for con- 
cessions in China on the part of the Big Pow- 
ers was followed by the Boxer movement which 
brought in its wake unprecedented humiliation 
to China. Indignities of every sort were heap- 
ed on China as a result of the Peking Pro- 
tocol of 1901 which brought the foreign inva- 
sion to an end. Undeniably, the Manchu rul- 
ers were to blame for the event. So they had 
to pay for it: they gave a further fillip to the 
revolutionary movement which had been fast 
gaining strength. 

It developed that in the first years of this 
century many secret organizations with different 
shades of political color sprang up at home and 
abroad. They had all a strong anti-Manchu 
tinge, but they were scattered here and there 
and had not formed a united front. So Dr. Sun 
travelled the world over to stimulate them into 
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a sense of unity and try to get them together $ 
for the common cause of revolution, As a re- r 
sult, he succeeded in forming the Tung Meng ti 
Hui (Society of the Chinese Revolutionary Al. ~ n 
lies) at Tokyo in 1905 with an enlarged mem- °. 
bership and a new platform. The platform add- tc 
ed one brand-new ‘significant plank to the old & 
watchwords of the outgoing Hsin Chung Hui, in 
namely, the equalization of land rights. With th 
this, the rudimentary idea of the Sanmin Doe- qT 
trine was formed. Ce 

The birth of the Tung Meng Hui marked a § 4 
major step forward in the course of the Chinese a 
revolution, That was the rallying ground for § 7! 
myriad young Chinese who saw that the whole int 
structure of the old regime was going to pieces § PU 
and that on its ruins there was bound to be § ‘¥ 
built a Chinese republic of great promise. They Wi 
saw that the appearance of strength that came § §PT 
over the Manchu Empire had little reality be. § © 
hind it. They flattered themselves that the rey- § @2t 
olution would certainly succeed only if they § 9 
worked together with a unity of purpose. “It § 8t¢ 
was not until I got many young Chinese togeth-" of 
er and set up the Tung Meng Hui at Tokyo,” V 
said Dr. Sun, “that I was persuaded that I could in t 
see the success of the revolution in my life. § In : 
time.” | tion 

It is interesting to note that when the Man. § to ¢ 
chus were on their last legs, constitutional mon. § Prov 
archists led by Kang Yu-wei and his disciple § prov 
Liang Chi-chao enjoyed great popularity for a § 1912 
time among the intellectuals. Between these § the 
constitutional monarchists and the revolution- # tepu 
aries led by Sun Yat-sen there was no love lost TI 
There were hot polemics between them. It soon iter 
became clear that as popular sentiments began § °V¢T- 
to prevail, monarchism waned. Monarchism reg © & 
vived a while after the establishment of the Re-§ the : 
public as in the last years of Yuan Shih-kai, § Yelor 
but it died almost as soon as it began. _§ Was 

Long buried in oblivion, the events leading § bad. 
to the revolution of 1911. are instructive and, self | 
therefore, worth recapitulati#g. The revolution it be 
would not have been possible if it had not been § icv: 





for the work of the Tung Meng Hui, which 
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set up its branch at Shanghai in July 1911 with 
responsibility to carry out the revolution in Cen- 
tral China. Prior to that, it may be recalled, 
many a revolt had been attempted by the rev- 
olutionaries, the Jast one taking place at Can- 
ton on March 29, 1911. This. date has now 
gone down in Chinese history as the Youth Day 
in commemoration of the martyrs who made 
the supreme sacrifice on that day. After the 
Tung Meng Hui had extended its influence to 
Central China, the situation grew explosive. It 
happened that the Manchu regime announced 
a railway nationalization program which gave 
rise to a widespread agitation with particular 
intensity in Szechwan. While sending troops to 
put down the riots, the Manchus raided many 
tevolutionary cells and made many arrests in 


Wuhan and the neighboring areas. As the terror 


spread, everybody was living in a panic. Threat- 
ened with instant arrest, a squad commander 
anticipated it by firing the first shot at Wuchang 
on October 10, 1911, and that touched off the 
great revolution that brought about the downfall 
of the Manchu Dynasty. 

When the revolution broke out, Dr. Sun was 
in the U.S. canvassing for support of the cause. 
In response to the call of his fellow revolu- 
tionaries back home, he immediately returned 
to China. On December 29, he. was elected 
Provisiona] President by representatives of 17 
provinces in revolt. On New Year’s Day in 
1912, he was sworn in to office at Nanking, 
the new Republican capital, and thus the first 
republic in the Far East was proclaimed. 

The story would be very incomplete, if the 
intervention of Yuan Shih-kai should be skipped 
over. Yuan was a wily old fox and happened 
to control the only modern and strong army at 
the moment. He had been watching the de- 
yelopments with intent to intervene when it 
was to his best personal interests to do so, He 
had.been clever enough not to compromise him- 
self by committing himself to either side. When 
it became clear that the Manchus were irre- 
ttievably doomed, he advised their abdication. 
Faced by a Republic and deserted by Yuan who 
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had been summoned from his enforced retire- 
ment in the vain hope of turning the ‘tide, the 
Manchus had no choice but to bow to the in- 
evitable. On February 12, 1912 an Edict of 
Abdication was issued, and thus disappeared 
from the Chinese stage the 267-year-old Man- 
chu Dynasty and, indeed, the very system of 
monarchical government which had managed to 
survive many vicissitudes in China for four 
thousand years. 

But Yuan was no republican. He still stood 
in the way of the Republic after the Manchus 
had abdicated. For the sake of peace and na- 
tional unity, Dr. Sun effaced himself and gave 
up the presidency in favor of Yuan. In doing 
so, Sun hoped against hope that Yuan might 
place the national interest above his own per- 
sonal interest and observe scrupulously the Pro- 
visional Constitution which had been adopted at 
the price of so much bloodshed. Unfortunately, 
Yuan turned out to be otherwise. He was out 
to seek power to exalt himself and no scruple 
had ever troubled him in the pursuit of his 
self-interest. Finally he went so far as to at- 
tempt to wreck the very Republic which had 
honored him by choosing him President. 

After the Tung Meng Hui had evolved from 
a secret organization to an open political party, 
its enlarged membership could hardly be expect- 
ed to achieve complete unity of purpose. , This 
gave Yuan a chance to sow -dissension in the 
party and, as it happened, there was soon a 
split. Sun was very angry at this and the best 
he could do about it was to reorganize the party 
once again, changing its name into Kuomintang. 
This took place at Peking in August 1912, 
However, it turned out that this reorganized 
party was beset by fresh difficulties and hard- 
ships. The principal trouble was that as it was 
actually a conglomeration of a number of po- 
litical. groups working at cross-purposes, it could 
hardly prove an effective deterrent to Yuan's 
ambitigns.. Its avowed policy of primary im- 
portatice was to establish a modern political 
system on the basis of political parties, but this 
could not work because the masses lacked po- 
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litical training. 
Although the reorganized Kuomintang was 
not an effective check over Yuan, it was the 


only organized political power that he thought 
stood in his way. So he considered it a thorn 
in his side and decided to crush-it before it was 
too late. The first bombshell he unloosed was 
to murder a top Kuomintang member, Soong 
Chiao-jen, on the ground that he was a strong 
advocate of parliamentary government which, 
if implemented, would invalidate all the power 
then held by Yuan as President. Reinforced by 
a foreign loan of £25,000,000 Yuan then dealt 
the revolutionaries another -blow by relieving 
three important Kuomintang governors of their 
posts — Li Lieh-chun of Kiangsi, Po Wen-wei 
of Anhui, and Hu Han-ming of Kwantung. 
As was expected, this immediately touched off 
an extensive war which was generally referred 
to as the Second Revolution. Unfortunately, 
Yuan scored another victory in this war with 
the result that he disbanded the Kuomintang 
and arrested many of its members as an effec- 
tive step toward the dissolution of the Kuomin- 
tang-dominated Parliament. 

Being an optimist, Dr. Sun usually took a 
hopeful view of things but never allowed optim- 
ism to blind him to the dark spots around 
him. In the background of the failure of the 
Second Revolution hovered a question that for 
some time had racked his mind. Would a po- 
litical party organized on apparently sound dem- 
ocratic principles but without good discipline 
be able to accomplish its mission? He made a 
careful study of the question in the months 
that followed. He saw that people had devel- 
oped a dangerous degree of laxity within the 
party, and that the party would be hopeless if it 
was not more tightly organized and its members 
better indoctrinated. He therefore decided that 
the matter was far too important for anything 
less than a complete reorganization of the party, 
and he acted accordingly. 
Chinese Revolutionary Party came into being at 
Tokyo in June, 1914. 

At this juncture, Yuan tried to become em- 


In consequence, the 
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peror, but he failed and died soon after. A 
little later, there was another attempt at the 
Manchus’ comeback. Likewise, it died almost 
instantly. 

Though the dream of monarchism was gone 
forever, unscrupulous warlords 
keep the nation disunited and engulfed in petty 
civil wars for many years. These warlords had 
no principles; they were out to seek their own 
personal aggrandizement, preying upon the un. 
happy people and often encouraged and aided 
by one imperialist power or another. They were 
so powerful that the government at Peking had 


become a mere pawn in their political game, 


As their tussle was going on, the government 
under the premiership of Tuan Chi-jui, a top 
warlord, dissolved Parliament and showed no 
signs to restore it. As that was against the 
Provisional Constitution, the first fundamental 
law of the Republic, Dr. Sun could not tolerate 
it. Thus he took the lead in -a campaign to 
defend the Constitution against the warlords, 
To that end, he went to Canton and many a 
member of Parliament followed suit. At Canton 
on August 25, 1916, Sun and these lawmakers 
held an emergency meeting, at which it was 
decided to set up a military government at 
Canton with Sun at the top. The military gov. 
ernment tried to take up arms against Peking, 
but it failed owing primarily to internal dis. 
sensions. 

The 1918-20 period was the darkest one for 
the revolution. After the fall of the Canton 
government, Sun retired to Shanghai and _ had 
to take an enforced rest, keeping in abeyance 
the intense activity which had so much charac 
terized his life. Yet the period had its advan 
tages; it brought Sun both leisure and a chance 
to think and to write. As a matter of fac 


this period saw the writing by Dr. Sun of a 


number of immortal books such as Memoirs of 
a Chinese Revolutionary, The Internationa 
Development of China, and A Preliminary Step 
to Democracy. More important, a full manu 
script of the Sanmin Doctrine was completed 
during this period, but very unfortunately it was 
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destroyed by the gunfire of a turncoat general 


during a. mutiny at Canton in June, 1922. This 
was an irretrievable loss, The Sanmin Doc- 
trine as we now have it is a series of lectures 
delivered in. 1924 by Dr. Sun after the original 
manuscript was burnt. 

By far the most important thing accomplish- 
ed by Dr. Sun in his last years was the reorgan- 
ization of his party with its far-reaching conse- 
quences. the Chinese Revolutionary 
Party had already been reorganized, however in- 
completely, into the Kuomintang (Chinese Na- 
tionalist Party) as early as 1919. In the fol- 
lowing years further steps were taken to strength- 
en it. It was not until 1924 that the party 
was radically and thoroughly reorganized into 
the Kuomintang as it now stands. As a conse- 
quence, Dr. Sun enunciated the Sanmin Doc- 


In fact, 


trine as the ideological basis of the revolution. 
Meanwhile, he founded the Whampoa Military 
Academy as the basis of military power. Most 
dubious and _ controvertial was, of course, the 
party’s new policy toward the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese Communists, and this is still a ques- 
tion of practical importance today. 

Whatever its causes and interpretations, Sun’s 
policy toward the Soviet Union was based on 
the joint declaration issued in January 1923 by 
him and Adolf A. Joffe, a Bolshevik diplomat. 
It will be recalled that as early as 1920 the 
Soviet Union had her eye on Warlord Wu Pei- 
fu as a potential ally in Asia. Later, she turn- 
ed her attention to the Kuomintang which had 
rapidly grown promising. In 1922 Joffe was 
sent by Moscow to explore the possibilities of 
establishing diplomatic relations’ with China. 
While he failed in this particular mission with 
the Peking government, he succeeded in win- 
ning the goodwill of Dr. Sun whom he met at 
Shanghai. They spent several days in consulta- 
tions, expressing the warmest sympathy with 
each other, Joffe reassured Sun as to Russia’s 
aims in North China and recorded her readiness 
to help the cause of the Kuomintang. In the 
joint declaration issued at the conclusion of the 
consultations, it was specifically recognized that 
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neither the Communist order nor the Soviet 
system could actually be introduced into China 
because the essential prerequisite conditions did 
not exist. This solemn promise, however, the 
Soviets did not make good. In Michael M. 
Borodin, for example, we find a person who 
was persistently promoting Communism in 
China and aiding and abetting the Chinese Reds 
at the expense of the Kuomintang. But for- 
mally Borodin was a Russian advisor to Dr, 
Sun, hired as a mark of friendly relations be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Nationalist China, 
This serves to show that the Soviets from the 
very beginning harbored ulterior motives behind 
their coalition with the Chinese Nationalists. 
As was obvious from subsequent developments, 
they sought to convert the Chinese National 
Revolution into part of the world revolution 
contempleted by International Communism. 
Closely connected. with his policy toward 
Soviet Russia was Dr. Sun’s attitude toward 
the Chinese Reds. That the Chinese Communist — 
Party was organized in 1921 under Soviet spon- 
sorship is too well-known to need recapitulation. 
Before 1924 quite a few Communists including 
Li Ta-chao had already been admitted to the 
Kuomintang as individuals. By the time when 
the First Congress of the Kuomintang was con- 
vened in January 1924, virtually all Chinese 
Reds had in fact become Kuomintang members. 
In this connection, it is vital to remember that 
one of the most important, if not the most im- 
portant, reasons for the Kuomintang to admit 
the Communists was Dr. Sun’s political strategy 
to prevent them from undermining his relations 
with Moscow. Dr, Sun saw that the Chinese 
Reds privately did not like a close relation be- 


tween him and Moscow _ because ‘they thought 


that was an obstacle to their ambition for polit- 
ical leadership: in China. “The Chinese Com- 
munists,” said Sun, “want to monopoly the 
conduct of diplomacy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
and prevent us from coming into contact with 
her. They hope to get Russian help alone so 
that they may be in a position to compete with 
us for political supremacy.” 
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On the side of the Communists, it is clear 
that they did not join the Kuomintang with 
good intent. The mere fact that they joined it 
at the bidding of the Comintern was indicative 
of the conspiracy of International Communism. 
The Communists interpreted their joining the 
Kuomintang as a political alliance, while the 
Kuomintang viewed their admission merely as 
individuals rather than as a party within a 
party. The difference of interpretation had 
more than a formal significance; it was preg- 
nant with the most decisive and far-reaching 
consequences for the nation. If the Commu- 
mists were admitted to membership of the 
Kuomintang as individuals only, they were un- 
der obligation to obey the Kuomintang’s doctrine 
and discipline and refrain from behavior like a 


political body within the Kuomintang. The 


truth is that the Kuomintang’s view was cor- 
rect. Even top Communists like Li Ta-chao 
admitted this. Speaking before the Kuomintang 
First Congress in January 1924 when the Chi- 
nese Reds were formally admitted to the Kuo- 
mintang, Li said: “We (Communists) have 
joined the Kuomintang as individuals, not in a 


body. We may be said to belong to two par. 
ties, but we are not a party within a praty,” 
This was what exactly happened at the moment, 
But the Communist behavior has belied all this 
in subsequent years. 

After their admission to the Kuomintang, the 
Reds acted as though they were a party within 
a party, in spite of their pledges to the com 
trary. Thus it was inevitable that a conflict 
between the two parties soon arose. The con. 
flict came to a head immediately after Sun’s 
deathh The Reds grabbed openly, not caring” 
even to cover their designs with a veil. That 
led to a split, and in 1927 the Communists © 
were all thrown out from the Kuomintang to 
the immense satisfaction of the nation. 

Dr. Sun died on March 12, 1925 in Peking 
where he had been invited by the Peking govern. 
ment to attend an all-nation conference. But 
his spirit and political ideas live on. After his 
death, the Kuomintang, the great property he 
bequeathed to the nation, went on adding to 
its strength. Its political. program continued to 
catch the imagination of the nation and fill it 
with hope. 


Land Reform in Formosa 


By Hui-sun Tang 


I. Agricultural Background 


ince 1949, the National Government of the 
% Republic of China has introduced a series 
of land reform programs in the rural areas of 
These reforms have resulted in re- 
markable improvements in the social and eco- 
nomic condition of more than one-half of the 


Formosa. 


entire population on Formosa. 

Formosa, a sub-tropical island of China lying 
off the southeastern coast of the Chinese main- 
land, has a land area of 35,960 square kilometers 
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and a population of 8 millions. The eastern 
part of the island is a chain of high mountains, 
but the western part consists of plain lands 
with fertile soil. It is chiefly on this fertile 
plain that the island’s economy depends. . 

Formosa is predominantly an agricultural prov- ; 
ince. While about 900,000 chia‘) or } of its 


* Paper presented before the Center on Land Problems — 
in Asia and the Far East held at Bangkok, Thailand, from ~ 
November 22 to December 11, 1954. 

(1) One chia equals 0:9699 hectare or 2.3968 acres. This 
figure includes 40,000 chia which have not yet been registered 
by the Government. 
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total area are cultivated lands, 4.5 millions or 


56% of its total population are farmers. Of 
this 900,000 chia, 61% are paddy fields for 
growing rice and 39% are dry lands for growing 


sweet potato, sugarcane, tea, pineapple, jute, 
peanut and other kinds of citrus fruit. Rice and 
sugar are the two major farm products on the 
island. In 1953, it produced 1.6 million metric 
tons of rice and 800,000 metric tons of refined 
sugar. The former is sufficient to feed the 
entire population and leave some surplus. and 
the latter is the principal item, of Formosa’s 
export trade. To the production of these two 
crops, more than 70% of the cultivated area is 
devoted. 
developed; the most promising are sugar-refin- 
ing, fertilizer, hydraulic power, cotton textiles, 
cement, paper and pulp, and coal. They are 
mostly owned and operated by the Government. 

Agriculture in Formosa is operated on small 
holdings. On its 900,000. chia of farm lands, 
there are 725,000 farm families with each family 
tilling an average farm of only 1.2 chia. Those 
who till farms smaller than two chia form 80% 
of the total farm families. When land reform 
was first introduced in 1949, the total cultivated 
land, excluding 180,000 chia owned by the 
Government, was distributed among 610,000 
private owners of whom 170,000 were landlords. 
Before the introduction of land reform there 
were 36% tenant farmer, 24% part-owner, 32% 
owner-cultivator, and 8% farm hands families. 
But more than 41% of the total cultivated land 
was under tenant operation. 

The conditions under which farm land had 
been leased on the island before the reform 
were very unfavorable to the. tenants. Rents 
were at least 50% of the crop harvest. In 
addition, tenants had to furnish their own fer- 
tilizers, farm equipments and farm buildings. 
To lease a land they had to pay key money 
and to keep it they had to renew the lease 
each year. These factors, together with the 
small acreage they cultivated, had made it ex- 
tremely difficult for them’ to earn a decent 
living. The results of such a situation’ were 
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Industries on the island are being 


discontent and unrest in the rural areas. 
Il. Farm Rent Reduction 


To correct this situation, the Chinese National 
Government instituted a series of land reform 
programs. The first was the reduction of rent 
on private tenanted lands to a fair rate; the 
second the sale of public land to tenant far- 
mers; and the third the distribution of excess 
private tenant holdings among landless peasants. 
These three programs were started in 1949 and 
completed in 1954 with the technical and fi- 
nancial assistance of the Chinese-American Joint 
Commission on Rural Reconstruction. 

The farm rent reduction program was. en- 
forced on the island in 1949. Its important 
features are as follows: 

1) Reduction of Farm Rental Rates: ‘To 
reduce the rent, we fixed in .advance a standard 
yield for each grade of farm land. in Formosa. 
This standard yield is not necessarily the actual 
harvest but is closely related to the soil fertility 
and productivity, on the basis of which all 
paddy field and dry land are divided into 26 
grades. With the standard yield definitely fixed, 
we set the new rental rate-at 37.5% and all 
rents are to be no more than 37.5% of the 
standard yield. Suppose a tenant has leased one 
hectare of fifth-grade paddy field. Its standard 
yield is fixed at 10,000 Formosan catties‘?) of 
rice.’ Formerly the tenant had to pay 50% or 
5,000 catties of rice to his landlord. After rent 
reduction, he pays no more than’ 3,750 catties 
of rice, being 37.5% of the standard yield, re- 
gardless of the amount he actually harvests. 
The reduction was effected by means of a new 
lease contract between the landlord and ‘his 
tenant and registered with the’ Government. 

2) Provision of Tenure Security: In addi- 
tion to the reduction of the rental rates, the 
program provided tenure security to the tenants 
in several ways. Firstly, tenure of lease was 
lenghthened to 6 years beginning from 1949, 
and any landlord who arbitrarily terminated the 
lease before the expiration of the 6-year period 

(2) 1 Bormosan catty = 0.59682 kilogram 
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would be Secondly, key 
money which used to be paid to landlord was 
abolished; whatever key money had been already 
paid should be returned to the tenants. Thirdly, 
advance payment of rent was prohibited and 
the amount of rent at 37.5% rate, its kind, 
purity, date and place of payment were all 
Finally 


subject to penalty. 


clearly stipulated in the lease contract. 
conclusion of new lease. contract and revision 
and termination of existing lease contracts by 
tenants and landlords must be duly registered 
with the Government in order to be valid in 
the eyes of the law. All these provisions are 
being strictly enforced by the Government. 

3) Farmer's Participation und Government 
To give additional protection to 
by unscrupulous 


Supervision: 
tenants against 
landlords, the Government encouraged farmers’ 
participation in the program execution by creat- 


illegal acts 


ing a farm tenancy committee in each township 
and district to mediate and settle rent and 
lease disputes. The committee membership in- 
cludes tenants, owner-cultivators, and landlords 
but gives tenants a greater voice in dealing 
with rent reduction matters. In addition to 
that, the Government sent field teams to the 
rural areas to inspect rent payment practices 
and investigate the condition of the tenants. 

4) Effects of the Reform: The rent reduc- 
tion program has reduced rental rates success- 
fully on 260,000 chia of private tenanted lands, 
or 38% of all cultivated area excluding public 
land, and increased immediately the cash in- 
come of some 300,000 tenant families, or 53% 
of all farm families except those cultivating 
public land. The effects of the reform were 
most evident in improved living conditions in 
rural areas. Formerly, tenants did not have 
enough rice to eat; now they have not only 
enough rice to eat but also some~surplus to 
sell. Formerly, they wore worn-out clothes, 
which are now replaced by new and better ones. 
New farmhouses can now be seen in the coun- 
tryside and more children are sent to schools. 
The most beneficial developments on the island 
are seen in increased rice production and the 








increasing number of tenants who own their 
own farms. In 1949 before rent reduction, rig 
production was only 1,200,000 metric tons. Ig 
1952 it went up to 1,600,000 tons. Other fac 
tors might have contributed to the increase 
but rent reduction is certainly an important one, 
As to land purchase, 1,700 tenants purchased 
800 chia of tenanted lands with their owg 
savings in 1949, In 1953 there were 28,900 
purchasers who purchased 15,600 chia of farm 
land. A total of 66,300 tenants have purchased 
35,500 chia in the 5 years since 1949, 


Ill. Sale of Public Lands 
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After the rent reduction program was carried 
out on 260,000 chia of private tenanted lands, 
the Government turned its attention to the vast 
public lands in the Province on which a sizabk 
farm population was working as tenants and 
farm hands. The measure the Government 
adopted was to sell the public lands to their 










incumbent cultivators, 
1) Condition on Public Lands Before Sale; 
In Formosa there were 180,000 chia of public 
cultivated lands. Of this vast domain, 100,00) 
chia had been allotted to the Formosan Suga 
Corporation for raising sugarcanes and for dem 
onstration. Of these 100,000 chia, 60% wa 
used as sugar plantations and tilled by farm 
hands and the other 40% was tilled by tenants 
The other 80,000 chia were mostly leased t 
farmers for raising other farm products anda 
small part was used for experiment and dem 
onstration purposes. Thus, before the s 
59% of this vast public land were under tenaill 
operation while most of the remaining 41% 
was tilled by farm hands employed by gover 
ment corporations and agencies. On those land 
the tenure of lease was from 5 to 9 years anf 
could be renewed upon expiration, Tenan 
paid 25% of the crop as rent to the Gov 
ment; this rental rate was even lower than t 






















newly - reduced rate on private tenanted la 
However, low rental rate and secure tenu 





also gave rise to problems in a country whe 
land supply is limited and population is dex 
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Many peasants competed for the lands. Lands 
were often subleased at high charges: To wipe 
out such illicit practices, the sale of public 
lands was decided upon by the Government. 

2) The Sales Measures: As soon as the 
policy was decided upon, sales measures were 
formulated by the Government immediately. In 
general, these measures consisted of the follow- 
ing features: 

(a) All farmers tilling public tenanted 
lands were qualified to purchase them, 
but first priority of purchase was given 
to those tenants who had duly signed 
lease contracts with the Government. 


All qualified farmers might purchase. 


all lands leased to and tilled by them 
without any restriction. But farmers 
other than those who had duly singed 
lease contracts with the Government 
might purshase only from 0.5 to 2 
chia of paddy field and/or from 1 to 
4 chia of dry land. 
Farmer purchasers should pay the pur- 
chase price at 2.5 times the annual 
crop of the lands according to their 
respective grades in the light of soil 
fertility and productivity in 20 semi- 
annual installments spread over a period 
of 10 years. The payments were so 
adjusted that two semi-annual install- 
ments plus the annual land tax would 
not exceed 37.5% of the annual crop. 
The purshase price was paid in com- 
modity; for the purchase of paddy field 
the payment. was made in rice, and 
for dry land in sweet potato by con- 
verting it into cash according to the. 
_ market value of sweet potato at the 
time of payment. 
_ 3) Effects of the Reform: From 1950 to 
1953, four successive sales were authorized by 
the Government and a total of 63,000 chia of 
public tenanted lands were sold for 254,760 
Metric tons of rice and 560,480 metric tons of 
sweet potatoes to 120,000 tenants families. The 
area sold represent 3596 of the total public 
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land and the number of purshasers represent 
17% of the total farming families on the island, 
On an average each farming family acquired 
the ownership of about 0.5 chia. Of the 63,000 
chia sold, 26,000 chia or 41% were sold to 
those tenants who had leased them from the 
Formosan Sugar Corporation and the rest was 
purchased by farmers who had leased them. 
froin the Government directly. The impact of * 
this program was two-fold, One effect was 
that it has elevated the economic status of some 
of the tenants in Formosa to part owners and 
full owners and eliminated a part of farm 
tenancy. The other was that by offering the . 
public land for sale the Government has set an 
example for private landlords to follow in a 
later program soon to be implemented under 
the. Land-to-the-Tiller Act. 


lV. Government Purchase and 
Resale of Private Tenanted Lands 


The outcome of the rent reduction program 
has convinced the Chinese Government of two 
things. Firstly, a land reform program can, be 
peacefully carried out if it meets the needs of 
the local condition and is equitably planned, 
Secondly, a timely reform will not only promote 
social justice and political stability, but also 
encourage agricultural production and improve 
the farmers’. livelihood. With these effects dem. 
onstrated by the rent reduction program, the 
Government went ahead in 1952 -with the third 
measure to re-allocate private tenanted lands on 
the island. This. measure proceeded on the 
assumption that although private lands in For- 
mosa was by no means concentrated in the 
hands of few large landlords, yet to keep a- 
large cultivated area under tenancy -would not 
be in the long run conducive to the social se- 
curity and economic interest of the island as 
a whole. It was on this basis that the third 
measure was launched by the Government. 

This measure, known: as the Land-to-the- 
Tiller Program, went into action in February 
1953. Before that, two steps were taken by the 
Government to pave the way. The first was 
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to make a detailed survey and classification of 
the area and ownership of all cultivated lands 
on the basis of the existing land records. This 
task took two years from 1951 to 1952 and 
produced 6,000,000 index cards which show all 
details about the location, area, grade, category, 
owner and user of every tract of land and the 
total area of holdings of every landowner. After 

* this was done, a land reform bill was drafted 
by the Government for legislative action. From 
the first drafting to the final enactment, this 
task took 10 months from March 1952 to 
January 1953. On January 20, 1953, a private 
land purchase program was enacted by the 
Legislature of the Chinese Government under 
the title of “The Land-to-the-Tiller Act’’. 

1) Basic Principles: The Land-to-the-Tiller 
Program is a democratic and reasonable one. 
In essence it is a measure for the purchase of 
excess private tenanted land from landlords and 
its resale to tenant farmers by the Government 
at a fair price. It was carried out according to 
the following principles: 

(a) Each landlord, with certain exceptions, 
might retain a maximum area of three 
chia of medium-grade paddy field or 
its equivalent. Tenanted holdings ex- 

ceeding that limit should be purchased 
by the Government. 

Lands after being purshased should be 
resold, along with immovable fixtures 


thereon, by the Government to tenant - 


farmers who had been tilling them. 
The lands should be purchased and 
resold at 2.5 times of the crop accord- 
ing to their respective grades. The 
value of immovable fixtures should be 
assessed by the farm tenancy com- 
mittees and local governments. 

The price paid to the londlords by the 
Government should be made 70% in 
commodity bonds to be redeemed in 
rice and sweet potatoes in 20 semi- 
annual installments over a period of 
10 years and 30% in stocks of govern- 


ment enterprises. The price paid to 


the Government by the farmer pup| 
chasers should be made in rice and) 
sweet potatoes. in a corresponding 
number of installments and years, 

If a landlord, besides leasing a pan 
of his lands to tenants, also tilled th 
remaining part of his holdings himself, 
and if the area under his own cultiva 
tion exceeded the maximum retention 
limit, he should not be allowed to re 
tain any portion of his land he had 
leased to tenants. 

2) Commodity Bonds and State Enterprise 
Stocks as Payments to Landlords: Such a pro 
gram which takes lands from private proprietors 
not by confiscation but by purchase is apt to 
fail if no adequate and acceptable. device is 
provided to pay for the land thus purchased, 
In this respect, Formosa is different from other 
countries which have implemented similar pro. 
grams, in that she has developed two unique 
payment devices under htr program, namely, 
the commodity bonds and stocks of state enter 
prises. The bonds preserve the value of amon 
tization payments against possible inflation and 
the stocks of state enterprises are used to divert 
a part of the private capital tied up in land to 
the field of industry and to stimulate the de 
velopment of private industry by transferring 
some of the state enterprises to private owner 
ship. 

(a) Commodity Bonds: To meet the ag 
cultural production conditions on the 
island, two kinds of commodity bonds 
are issued: the rice bond and the 
sweet potato bond. Each of them is of 
6 denominations and issued on a de 
centralized basis by 22 administrative 
districts. The rice bond is expressed 
in rice and is used to pay for the 
purchase of paddy field. The sweet 
potato bond is expressed in sweet potato 
and is used to pay for the » purchase 
of dry land. Both kinds of bonds ate 
redeemable in 20 semi-annual install 
ments in 10 years at an interest rate of 
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4 per cent per annum payable in kind. 
The rice bond is further divided into 
three kinds: redeemably entirely in com- 
modity, entirely in cash, and partly in 
commodity and partly in cash, accord- 
ing to-the type of paddy field pur- 
chased. 
redeemable entirely in cash by convert- 


The sweet potato bonds are 


ing the sweet potato crop into cash 
according to the market price prevail- 
ing after each crop harvest.. Both bonds 
are redeemed twice each year by the 
Government to the landlord. 

Stocks of State Enterprises: Four state 
enterprises, namely, the Agricultural 
and Forestry Development Corporation, 
the Industrial and Mining Corporation, 
The Cement Corporation and the Paper 
and Pulp Corporation, were sold by 
the Government to landlords to cover 
30% of the total purchase price. The 
face value of the stocks was issued in 
local currency, NT$10 per share, to 
be paid in one operation at the cash 
equivalent of rice and sweet potato 
payments converted according to their 
market prices prevailing at the time 
when the capital value of these four 
corporations was assessed. A definite 
ratio was fixed by the Government for 
the number of stocks each corporation 
was to issue to the landlord. After all 
stocks were issued, new stock-holders 
meeting would be called to reorganize 
these four state enterprises into private 
corporations. 

According to the above plan, a total of 
1,272,855 metric tons of rice and 434,709 metric 
tons of sweet potato was required to pay the 
landlord for the land purchased by the Govern- 
ment. Of these two amounts, 70% amounting 
to 889,123 tons of rice and 315,476 tons of 
sWeet potatoes, were issued in commodity bonds 
and 30% amounting to 383,732 tons of rice 
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and 119,233 tons of sweet potatoes were issued 
in stocks of state enterprises. All these bonds 
and stocks were issued in September 1953 to 
the landlords by the Government. 

3) Effects of the Reform: This Land-to- 
the-Tiller Program started operation in February 
1953 and was completed in January 1954. A 
total of 143,000 chia of excess private tenanted 
lands have been purchased by the Government 
and resold to 200,000 tenant farmers on the 
island. Each tenant farmer has acquired an 
average of 0.7 chia. These tenant purchasers 
represent about 50% of the total tenant popula- 
tion. 

As a result of the above-mentioned achieve- 
ments, the most profound and measurable effect 
produced by the program has to do with im- 
provements on farm tenancy conditions and 
farmers’ living conditions. Before the reform, 
38% of the total private farm land, or 260,000 
chia, were under tenancy and 53% of the total 
farm families on private lands, or 300,000 farm 
families, were tenant farmers. After the reform, 
the area under tenancy was reduced to 159% of © 
the total private farm land, or 103,000 chia, 
andthe number of tenant families was reduced 
to 26% of the total families on private lands, 
or 149,000 tenant families. Along with the re- 
duction in the number of tenant farmers and 
the area of tenanted land, improvements in the 
living conditions of the farmers were also noted, 
Tilling lands owned ~by themselves after the 
reform, these farmers value their farm so much 
the more and become more interested in increas- 
ing their production. They have become more 
willing to use their savings in building new | 
farmhouses and to put more fertilizers and labor 
on their farms. These improvements can be 
seen in all rural areas. These achievements 
have greatly contributed to the economic pro- 
gress and social stability of the island, and they 
have been made possible largely through the 
implementation of the Land-to-the-Tiller Pro- 
gram. 





Overseas Chinese 


Overseas Chinese Industrial 
Investment 


verseas Chinese have poured some HK$20,- 
qd) 000,000 into Taiwan industries during 
the past few months under the Regulations 
Governing Overseas Chinese Investment pro- 
mulgated by the Executive Yuan. 

This was disclosed by Minister of Economic 
Affairs K. Y. Yin at a meeting of the Overseas 
Affairs Committee of the Legislative Yuan. 

Minister “K. Y. Yin said that 43 of the 53 
Overseas Chinese juridical persons who have 
been given permission to invest in Taiwan in- 
dustries have taken steps to set up factories 
here. Of these 43, 24 have recently started 
operations. 

Minister K. Y. Yin explained the problem con- 
cerned the revision of the regulations governing 
the importation by overseas Chinese of ma- 
terials with self-provided foreign exchange. As 
a remedy, the Government is now paying a 
subsidy of NT$6 to overseas Chinese for remit- 
ting US$1 back to Free China. Under this ar- 
rangement, they will get NT$15.60 (official 
rate) plus NT$6 (subsidy) per dollar, U.S. cur- 
rency. However, overseas Chinese are still allow- 
ed to import into Taiwan with self-provided 
foreign exchange machineries and raw materials 
which are brought in_as investment in kind .in 
Taiwan industries. ; 

Meanwhile, the Government has decided not 
to readjust the official foreign exchange rate 
for the time being and the recommendation re- 
portedly made by EAG Chief Roger Steffan to 
hike the rate to a more realistic level is expect- 
ed to be shelved. The Cabinet, however, has 
decided on a principle of partial readjustment 
of the new Taiwan currency and U. S. dollar 
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rate for cash investment ffom abroad for te 
construction, education and missionary activities 
in Free China. 

With regard to capital investment in Taiwag 
industries, the Government has decided to relay 
its rules on foreign exchange as a further in. 
ducement to foreign-and overseas Chinese capital, 
For each foreign and overseas’ trade dollar ig 
U.S. currency in Taiwan, the Government will 
give a subsidy of NT$6 over and above the 
present exchange certificate rate of the Bank 
of Taiwan. 

The Provincial Department of Reconstruction 
has been ordered to simplify the regulations 
governing foreign and overseas investment ia 
Taiwan. The Department reported recently 
many overseas Chinese had expressed the wish 
of moving their industries to Taiwan or start 


‘ing branch factories on the island. 


For the encouragement of certain educational 
and missionary activities, the Government has 
decided to give a subsidy of NT$6 to the cep 
tificate rate of the Bank of Taiwan for every 
U.S. dollar. 

The government subsidy for inducing foreign 
and overseas Chinese Investment is limited to 
dollar investment and does not apply to materials 
and equipment shipped to Taiwan. 

The rate for importers has in effect been te 
adjusted to NT$18.78 to the U.S. dollar for 
some time, after adding a 20 per cent Defense 
Tax to all foreign exchange and remittance 
allocations. 4 


Tjong Heun-nji Welzomed to Taiwan 


Anti-Communist overseas Chinese leader if 
Indonesia Tjong Heun-nji (Chang Hsun-yi) was 
given a hero’s welcome on December 17 on his 
arrival at the Sungshan Airport in Taipei. Mort 
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than 1,000 representatives from various circles 
were on hand to greet the patriotic overseas 
Chinese who had been unjustly deported by 
the pro-Communist Jakarta authorities. 

The great majority of the Chinese nationals 
jo Indonesia are unshakably anti-Communist 
and remain wholeheartedly behind the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China, despite the 
threats of puppet Peiping regime agents and the 
pressure exerted by certain pro-Communist In- 
donesian officials, Tjong told the press upon 
his arrival here. 

The anti-Communist overseas Chinese leader 
bluntly termed his deportation an “unwise act” 


on the part of the Indonesian Government. In-_ 


donesia, known as a free and democratic state, 
had openly betrayed the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights of the United Na- 
tions and the spirit of its national tradition, he 
stated. 

In a written statement to the press, Tjong 
expressed thanks to the Government and the 
He said 
this righteous move in receiving him in Taiwan 
had further invigorated the spirit of the 13,000,- 
000 loyal Chinese abroad. 

Meanwhile, Cheng Yin-fun, Chairman of the 


people of Free China for their support. 


Overseas Affairs Commission, warned the gov- 
ernments of the free world that those who made 
concessions to Communist intrigues would be 
finally conquered by world Communism. In a 
statement commenting on the deportation of the 
anti-Communist overseas Chinese leader, Chair- 
man Cheng denounced the misled policy of the 
Indonesian Government in expelling patriotic 
Chinese leaders. He pointed out that the In- 
donesian Government was destroying its own 
fences against Communnist aggression when it 
deported the most ardent anti-Communist Chinese 
leaders from ‘its territory. He predicted -that 
the “peaceful co-existence” —minded Indonesian 
Government would soon reap its own evil 
-harvest if it should keep on suppressing anti- 
Communist activities in its realm. 

The deportation of Mr. Tjong, Chairman 
Cheng continued, was a violation of the prin- 
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ciples of democracy and the laws of the Indone- 
sian Government. Mr. Cheng said the Indone- 
sian Justice Department, in announcing the de- 
portation, did not publish the factual details 
and evidence of Mr. Tjong’s case. 

During his 36 years in Indonesia as a law- 
abiding merchant, Mr. Tjong asserted, he had 
done nothing that could be construed as violat- 
ing Indonesian laws. The Indonesian Govern- 
ment never made public what guilt he was ac- 
cused of. He stressed that his anti-Communist 


determination stemmed from his. patriotism 


which he conceived as a part of human nature. 
He said that during the Sino-Japanese War he 
led the overseas Chinese in .anti-Japanese activ- 
ities. It was for this reason that he was arrested 
and sent to a concentration camp for more 


than three years. 

Mr. Tjong said the great majority of the over- 
seas Chinese in Indonesia are loyal to Free 
China. He had led all patriotic Chinese activi. 
ties there during the past four years. As a result 
he had become the arch enemy of the Commu- 
nist elements in Indonesia who spared no pains 
to instigate the Indonesian authorities to prosecute 
him. When he was arrested, he said, a former 
Indonesian Finance Minister publicly stated that 
the Chinese Communists had bribed high In- 
donsian officials with millions of Indonesian 
rupiahs in an attempt to instigate the Indonesian 
Government to expel all anti-Communist Chi- 
nese leaders from that country. 

Mr. Tjong also expressed confidence that his 
deportation would not affect the anti-Commu- 
nist activities of the patriotic Chinese in In- 
donesia. 


Overstayed Chinese in Philippines 


Chinese Charge d’Affaires Chow Shu-kai told 
Philippine’ Vice President Garcia, concurrently 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on December 20 
that it is at present difficult for Free China to 
accept the repatriation of temporary Chinese 
visitors who have overstayed their visas. Mr. 
Chow requested the Philippine Government to 
reconsider the decision to repatriate them. The 
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Philippine Foreign Office made no announce- 
ment on the conference between Chow and 
Garcia. However, Foreign Office sources said 
Garcia told Chow he would study the matter 
again and submit a report to President Magsaysay 
and the Cabinet. 

Meanwhile, Immigration Commissioner Emilio 
Galang ruled on December 22 that temporary 
Chinese visitors, especially those who had over- 
stayed their visas, would not be allowed to get 
employment. Galang declared that in making 
this decision, he was merely prompted by -the 
serious unemployment situation in the Philip- 
pines. Ramon Durano, Chairman of the House 
Commerce and Industry Committee, declared on 
December 30 that President Magsaysay promised 
to reconsider the decision of the Cabinet to: re- 
patriate over 2,000 temporary Chinese visitors in 
the Philippines. Pe) 

Durano disclosed that he planned to file a 
bill with the next Congressional session to 
legalize the continued stay of these Chinese 
visitors. The Congressman from Cebu declared 
further that he was against the repatriation of 
the temporary Chinese visitors who had .over- 
stayed the period of validity of their visas. He 
stressed that when the world is faced with a 
situation in which Communism threatens the 
existence of the free world, the democratic 
countries should not take any unfriendly action 
against one another. 


Congressional Opposition to 
Nationalization 


Representative Ramon. Durano, Chairman of 
the Commerce and Industry Committee of the 


House, declared on December 15 that he was: 


_against any nationalization measures and would 
not, as long as he was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, let his Committee pass any nationaliza- 
tion bill during the coming Congressional ses- 
sion. There are now about 40 nationalization 
bills pending in Durano’s Committee. The next 
session meets in January, 1955. 

Speaker Jose Laurel, Jr. of the Philippine 
Lower House urged on December 27, with the 
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- 
support of many Congressman, a slowdown in 
the nationalization movement to prevent e 
breakdown of the Philippine economy. He algg 
urged a re-examination of the existing Retail § 
Trade Nationalization Law in order to remoye 
imperfections. Other Congressmen who had ex 
changed views with foreign businessmen in the ® « 
Philippines and abroad threw their suppor # > 
behind Laurel. Members of the House Com $e 
merce and Industry Committee welcomed Law 
rel’s proposals to ease the increasing difficulties) 


+ 


felt all over the country. if 
Laurel said American businessmen told him cult 


that all importers and distributors were affecte the 
by the new retail trade law. He: recalled. that) lanc 
he had expressed misgivings early in 1954 whem ed. 
other Congressmen were pushing through the of 3 
nationalization measures. SB at 
Several Congressmen proposed the suspension Con 
of the retail trade law until satisfactory amenh § 1p? 
ments have been made. Representative Salvador by 
Encinas proposed that heirs of alien retailers, 00, 
provided they were born here, should be allows half 
ed to continue the retail business of their alien of th 
parents. Representative Augusto Francisco sug: iW 
gested that nationalization laws be amended tog en! 
permit alien investors and industrialists to with § 0! 
draw their invested capital upon the. termina §¢™: 
tion of their operations here. é 
Representative Ramon Durano declared agaim 
on December 27 that he was for an _ outrig t ie 
repeal of the Retail Trade Nationalization Law §% 
which he said was unfair to aliens and at the® 
same time harmful to the Philippines. Durangg™ 
is leading a movement in the House to repeal® i 
the Retail Trade Nationalization Law in thé 
coming session of Congress. 
Many other Congressional leaders, includin { 
Speaker Jose Laurel, Jr. and Speaker Pro Tem# 
pore Daniel Romualdez, declared that they favom 


: “ 


ed a re-examination of the law. Durano -sta red 
that the present law had hurt the retail busine 
by causing a sudden economic slump. It h 
increased unemployment everywhere and there 
fore should be repealed. 
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' Collectivization’ Gt Farms 


he Chinese Communists are plunging ahead 
q with the creation of what they call agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives, a, big step in 
the transit to collective, ownership .of all, farm 







ed. total, 400,000, is. over 11, tithes \the» goal 
af 35,800 set, for 1954. . 

Teng , Tze-hui, agricultural expert » for the 
Communist Party’s Central ..Committee,, foresees 
100,000 cooperatives by next year. and-3,000,000 
by 1957, against an. original. target..of only 
$00,000. This, says Teng, could encompass-over 
half of the peasant households “and. three-fifths 
of the. farm land. 
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alien 
, suge ‘Why the headlong pace somal collectiviza- 
led to gion? 





One reason, observers deduce, ,is. that. the 
Communists, faced with a flood-engendered food 
Pihortage, must get, their. hands...om:, endugh 


with- 


mina- 


















again 


tright tinews of their first-priority industrial five-year 


Law g2@2 and to export foodstuffs, .in exchange. for 
t the pm@achinery and industrial saw, materials., From 
the cooperatives, they can more, easily, exact 
Wiheir heavy farm taxes and force the sale of 
n thegmeduce at low prices than from 110 million- 
‘Pplus individual farming. families. 

Another reason is that.it .enables. the Com- 
munists to tighten their control over the pea- 
astry, who make up about four-fifths of 
chi na’s population. Their, party . slogan, is.to 









nite with” the tainted, ‘middle peasants’ and 
there Ply on”, the. mass of “poor peasants,” 
Finally, there is Chinese Communist reverence 


Wor world Communism’s, ideology. ..Coallectiviza- 
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land. So fast.is their.pace that the last: publish. - 


foodstuffs to. feed the, workers. who are . the; 


eutralize”. the despicable), “sich. peasants,’ 


tion,isi:basic tooit. » °# 

(Observers. believe the campaign’ will, in fact, 
enable the ‘regime to stockpile foodstuffs—though 
at a-cost, of empty. stortiachs, perhaps even of 
starvation, to the farmers themselves. But they 
are skeptical about, boasts like Teng Tze-lui’s 
that output. sises 30 to 50:per cént within two 
or three. years after a coopérative is: setiup.2° \** 

Comparison is inevitable. with: the: results .of 
Soviet collectivization. Emphasis is placed) here 
on a disclosure 16 ‘months: ago “by | Nikita )S. 
Khrushchev. Khrushchey’s: figures showed» grain 
output to: be less per. capita: :than before the 
revolution and livestock! actually! less in»mumbery 

This, history. télis vais, was because collec- 
tivization.. weakened ‘the incentive of: Russia's 
peasants, who'.are deeply attached to. theif: pri« 
vate plots of land. Instead; there-was'a mation- 
wide peasant slowdown. ‘There was: vast: <des 
struction of grain and farm. animals. 

Chinese. peasants, it is» pointed.out;:are no 
less attached to their; own “good. earth?» :I6 
anything, with their ancestral: graves there, it 
means more to themws [or i fot and 

The.Chinese Communists cakes fosteted 
this feeling with their.cry:.of: ‘land toothe riller’® 
and its. sedistribution under their Poa: int 
land reform, 

' Significantly, the Grleniviies press; which’ i¢ 
tigidly controlled,; .memtioned:not.'a word about 
Khrushchev’s disclosures. Instead, the ideology 


bound. leaders inPeiping - began ronenn CO 


operatives, only a few: weeks Jaters>::, ». 2 
These cooperatives, by the way, are nom cos 


operatives. as. tht non-Communist »world! knows 


them. Rather than, democrati¢:! bodies,. they. are. © 


subject, to stri¢t party control: b, 
The Chinese Commaunists ‘are well aware; eb 


| 


















advance. 


course, of the pitfalls ahead. They have cau- 
tioned field, cadres, workers for the party, that 
-*no- compulsion of any sort is permissible.” 
Persuasion” is the watchword. 

Russian leaders issued similar orders, it may 
be recalled, when they unleashed collectivization 
in the late 20’s. 
generated into’ coercion. 

The Chinese Reds, their .goal of ultimate 


But persuasion quickly de- 


state ownership the same as» Moscow’s;’ ‘have 
gone down a path on which they evidently hope 
to avoid the chaos’of Russia’s abrupt switch to 
collectivization. There are five stages: 

(1) Seasonal mutual aid teams, under which 
This is 
of cooperation, says the 


labor is pooled by groups of farmers. 
“the. primary form” 
Peiping regime, “most easily accepted by the 
peasants.” 

./(2) Full-time mutual aid teams. 

The -Peiping regime’s 1954 goal for these 
two stages, apparently fulfilled, was 59 per cent 
of the peasant households. 

(3) Agricultural’ producers’ cooperatives, un- 
der which land, tools and farm animals also 
are shared. Members ate paid something for 
the use of their land and other investments, a 
larger:sum for their labor. 

This stage, now being vigorously pushed, is 
the most crucial for the Peiping’ regime, many 
Observers. believe. While: the peasant’ retains 
the title to his individual plot of ground, he 
has actually lost control over it. 
io(4) Collectives, under which land is“ held 
jointly and all peasant income is based on labor. 
At last count, there were only 23 of these. 

(5) State farms, under which land is owned 
not by the farmers but by the “government.” 
There are 103, mostly on reclaimed soil. Highly 
publicized at the moment %is’a 49,500-acre farm 


in Manchuria to be developed with - Russian | 


machinery under the supervision of Russian ex- 
perts. 

The Peiping regime has great hopes for mech- 
anization,. but) this;\ says Teng Tze-hui, must 


‘await the third five-year plan ‘for significant 


The Peiping regime also recognizes a 
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“technical backwardness” and a “lack of suf 
ficiently trained, solid leaders” that will, take 
years to overcome. / 






















-“The peasants,” declares Teng, “are utilitenl R 
an and calculating.” Hence the anticipated re st 
sistance. How much has there been so far? § hc 
Too little has yet been seen through the screeg § th 
of censorship to answer clearly, but as one® e 
analyst put it, “There is no evidence of peasam § an 
enthusiasm.” —(China Newsletter) pit 

Bonds to Sustain Economy: ” 

The year 1955:may prove to be economically § js 
the last straw that breaks the back of thf tic 
Peiping regime. Various reliable reports receiv: | mi 
ed in Hongkong indicate that -the economie§ mi 
situation has so deteriorated in the course of § 19 
1954 that the year 1955 is causing serious con § @ | 
cern to the Communist leaders in Peiping, ©“ * 

To many people inside the Bamboo Curtain, pa’ 
the “Happy New Year” will have an opposite to 
meaning, because from January } they will be in 
asked to take up new Economic Reconstructioa cal 
Bonds to the value of six millon’ million Jen* Oc 
minpiao - equivalent to UN$250,000,000. AL bef 
though this amount is not considered large aut 
the masses are really too impoverished to as. for 
sume additional commitments. Bes 






That the people are in no condition: to buy 
more “bonds may be seen from an official ad. 
mission that only 45 per cent of the Economi¢ 
Reconstruction Bonds of 1954: have been pai 
up. The total amount of the 1954 bonds wat 
the same as that of 1955, namely, six million 
million Jenminpiao. The 1954 bonds were sup 
posed to have been fully subscribed -by Maret 
and payment made ‘by October. i 

While subscribers promised to absorb the 1954 
bonds to the value of 9,200,000,000,000° Jem 
minpiao or 53 per cent more than the six mil. 
lion million mark, the tardy payment of # 
subscribers shows that they are too hard press 
to pay for the bonds'and were willing to s 
scribe only ‘at the “persuasion” of ‘the Com 
munists. 
















Top Peiping- officials are not ‘unaware of the 
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difficulty in floating the second ’ reconstruction 
bonds. This is shown in ‘the different subscrip- 
tion terms for the bonds’ of 1954 ‘and 1955, 
Redemption of the 1954: issue is in eight in- 
stallments through eight years, whereas the 1955 
bonds will be redeemed in ten installments 
through ten years.» The Peiping ‘regime’ is so 
exhausted by the Korean War of 1951-1953 
and the devastating floods of:last summer that 
it will take two mor@ years in redeeming the 
1955 bonds. 
- Another difference in the two kinds of bonds 
is their denominations. The largest denomina- 
tion in the 1954 bonds was half a million Jen- 
minpiao, while that of* the 1955 bonds is one 
million Jenminpiao,' Other denominations of the 
1955 bonds will be ten thousand,’ fifty thousand, 
@ hundred thousand and half a million. 
» ‘Although ‘interest of four per cent will be 
payable from October when all’ payments ‘are 
to have been made,’ the public is asked to send 
in their money ‘earlier. and interest ‘will © be 
calculated from payment made any’ titne before 
October. This is to’ encourage ‘payments long 
before the date “due, . since the - Communist 
authorities are in dire need of money largely 
for military expenditures. 

~A further important contrast’ shows’ that 
salary earners are asked to share’ a greater 
burden of the bonds in 1955 than ‘in 1954, 
The process is very simple’ and effective. De- 
duction is made: from the salary to buy the 
bonds. Subscribers of this ‘class include factory 
employees, workers, civil servants, servicemen 
and others. The quota for 1955 for such classes 
of subscribers amounts to -1,500,000,000,000 
Jenminpiao as against 1,000,000,000,000 Lomcnas 4 
piao for 1954. 

' For factory and store owners, the quota for 

1955 will be reduced to 2;700,000,000,000 Jen- 
Minpiao as against 3,200,000,000,000 Jenmin- 
Piao for 1954. Obviously, it is harder to‘ press 
tich people to subscribe for the: bonds, since it 
is not easy to force a -factoty’ Owner ‘to pay 


More than he could ‘afford, nor ‘would salary’ 


deduction be worth while in view of the small 
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number of such proprietors.’ ~ Therefore, “the 
amount to be squeezed from this class of at 
ple will be less than before. : 

The Peiping regime has followed very closely 


the Soviet examples in floating bonds to sustain 


its tottering economy. Bonds of six successive 
issues were floated by the Kremlin‘ to’ meet in- 
dustrial and military expenditures, yet ‘reports 
leaking: out of the Iron Curtain: do’ not show 
that the Russian. ‘economy is as sound as that 
in’ many countries in’the West. ’ 
A close’ study of financial’ reports ‘appearing 
in Communist’ newspapers during the past six 
months -shows that the Peiping regime’ is’ short 
of 20,000,000,000,000° Jenminpiao in the ‘present 
budget. Floating’ of bonds’ is but’ one ‘way to 
get over the’ difficulty; and “other means to raise 
money are the ‘abolition of ‘private industries, 
conversion of ‘shops and’ firms to publie“éwier- 
ship, collective: farming and a — scale * 
taxation. : 
In short, the peopie on-the mainlafid are’ ex- 


pected to further tighten their belts ‘and to’ sur- a 


render more to the Peiping regime which" has 
embarked on a wattime ‘economy disgiised as 
industrialization. Thus ‘the tax:payers and bond 
subscribers are’ assured of a ‘dismal future in 
bleak 1955, driven? as they” aré by the Goal: 
nist masters to the point of desperation. 
(Frederick Wolfe)” 


Nightnare of the, ‘iad ciemmeee 


How to interpret the classic “Dreams’ of the 
Red Chamber,” one of China’s best-known nov-" 
els; ‘has’’ become a stormy” issue’ unleashing 
still another Communist *brainwashing”® cani- 
paign against the cultural elite. Perhaps : -it will 
be the most vigorous yet. 

The Peiping régime ‘puts a “class — 
interpretation on this three-volume’ 18th’ century 


description of life ‘in ‘China's upper’ chases, 


Some scholars’ logk upon ‘it as ‘an aesthetic? ex 
perience in which a ‘séarch for thé ' méaning” is, 
in the words of one of ~~ “like 2 man 
sexing at ‘the! sea.” weestorg off 

°: Ptagine’ that the epic oRenuyant ? becomes 














a’ matter of political moment in India. Imagine 
the inquisition: of scholars in .Iran over their 
analysis of “Arabian Nights,” in England over 
Charlotte Bronte’s “Jane Eyre,” in the United 
States over Melville’s “Moby  Dick,”, Such is, 
indeed, the cultural climate -on. the Chinese 
mainland today. 

In. late .1950, there was released on the. main- 
land a movie, “The Story of Wu Hsun,” about 
@ 19th century, zealot who begged on the streets 
, for money to build a ‘school. The. film was 
much applauded until, in mid-1951, word came 
from .on high .that “it slandered. the peasants’ 
revolution.” It was spmmearily banned. 

Thus a campaign was started that caught up 
with all those involved in “cultural” affairs. 
Henceforth, they must wholly subscribe to the 
artistic dicta of Mao Tse-tung: Use. folk and 
revolutionary heroes, with common idiom,. to 
put across Communist ideology. For’ months, 
through abject “criticism and self-criticism,” this 
was. drummed into. all. “cultural workers.” 

But, laments’ Kuo Mo-jo, president of the 
“Chinese Academy of: Sciences,” the lessons of 
this campaign didn’t “soak deep into every nook 
and corner of the cultural domain,” 

' The mew campaign may be even more vig- 

orous than the one “centering on the Wu Hsua 
case.” A prominent refugee professor character- 
izes the earlier campaign as “a skirmish on 
the periphery” compared with this “attack on 
the heart of the matter.” 

“Dreams .of: the Red Chamber” 
incidental. as.a center of . controversy. 
have been many other books, just. as, another 
movie’ would. have served in the earlier cam- 
(paign. : 

The novel in question narrates in 80. chapters 
the decline and fall .of an aristocratic family. 
In an additional disputed 40 chapters, a love 
affair of,the scion is frustrated by his parents. 
His adored, heartbroken, djes of tuberculosis 
just as he is forced to marry. another girl. In 
sorrow, he: ‘becomes. a’ monk. 

The professor cited above, a lifelong student 
of world literature,’ describes it as.‘“the’ greatest 


actually is 
It could 
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novel in the Chinese language.” | Another 
judges it to ‘be written with en 
smoothness and beauty.” 

This’ novel thas become a subject of politic 
incrimination as. a result'of.the publication twa 
years ago of a “Study of the ‘Dreams of the 
Red: Chamber’.”. by Yu-Ping-po, a distinguishéd 
Peking University professor who spent 30, yeass 
pondering it. Yu, who has been continuing his 
restarch on a Communist.grant, is particularly 
interested in exposing the “forgery” of the lag 
40 chapters... It is Yu who. compares @ search 
for the book’s meaning with a man (gazing a 
the sea. ® 

In September, there began a nailed against 
Yu Ping-po and his interpretation in an. article 
published in a “cultural” monthly by two ‘young 
research, students. In October, a cultural, daily 
printed another article by the;two that wat 
sharper than the first. ‘ig 

Yu spends too much time on textual analysi 
they wrote. His are subjective artistic feelin , 
whereas “Dreams of the Red Chamber” is filled 
with social struggle.” His.methods are. thos 
of Hu Shih. (Dr. Hu, ,former ambassador 
the United States, had fomented a literary rew 
olution in his earlier years by advocating» sim 
plication of the written language and fostering 
Western pragmatism.) a 

Two. weeks later, the Peiping. People’s, D 
laid down the line. .Yu’s viewpoint .showed@ 
need for “severe struggle” to ‘purge classical) 
literary research -werk of its bourgeois, subjectivt) 
standpoints, ideas and methods, and to leakeg 
apply Marxist materialism.” ‘a 

From then’ on, the cudgels have beaten awi 
at Yu anda number of his colleagues in typied 
Communist fashion. Fellow teachers take hig 
to task. Another author of a ‘study. of “Drea ib 
of the Red Chamber” finds fault with both a 
and Yu’s work. His disciple- collaborator; a 
on him. The-editor of “Literature,” the lead 
literary review, confesses his fault. in criticigi 
Yu’s two young critics. f 

Nothing further has been. heard apron 
Ping-po, who is, of: course, recrely a scp go 
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in the whole affair. A good guess is that he don’t go all the way with them. The Commu- 


rable § is preoccupied with writing a lengthy “confes- nists are encouraging the regimented young, 
/ & sion.” like Yu’s two youthful critics, to take the cul- 

itical § © The motive for the campaign is clear, The tural lead. 4 

: twe § Communists are trying to silence: all those who ; —(Walter Briggs) 
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daily * . Confucius said; “My worry is centered on’ these poirits: that’ I did 

: wase * not sufficiently discipline myself in virtue; that I did not sufficient- 
co * ly apply myself to learning; that, having been told what was right, 

alysis, I did not follow that advice’ and, knowing where I was' wrong,’ I 

sling § did not reform myself.” - id ae 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Hammarskjold’s “Mission to Peiping’”’ 
oo the imprisonment of American 


fliers by the Chinese Communists as the 
greatest challenge confronting the United Na- 
tions, the local vernaculars were unanimously 
of the opinion that by sending its Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, to Peiping, the 
world organ had not only taken a chance on its 
own future as an instrument for the enforce- 
ment of peace but also set a bad precedent 
fraught with incalculable consequences. 
Charging that the jailing.of American. fliers 
by the Communists was in flagrant violation of 
international law and the Korean Armistice 
Agreement, the Central Daily News editorially 
observed on December 14 and 21 that it was a 
challenge not only to the United States but 
also the United Nations. “By making the head 
of the United Nations. go to Peiping, hat in 
hand, to negotiate the release of the eleven 
American aviators sentenced as ‘spies’ by the 
Chinese Communists,” continued the daily, “the 
world rogan has satisfied the pacifist sentiment 
in some countries of the world but at the 
same time taken a chance on the future of 
the United Nations as an instrument for the 
enforcement of peace, By the same token, it 
has given the puppet Peiping regime the prestige 
which ‘it does not have.” “That the United 
Nations should have taken such a step, while 
there are so many other cources open for adop- 
tion is something beyond comprehension. It 
should know by now that appeasement and 
compromise with the Communists would be in- 
terpreted as a show of weakness. Force is the 
only language they understand. It is also the 
only thing which will bring any conclusive re- 
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sults,” added the paper. 

,“As Chou En-lai, the puppet regime’s ‘Pre. 
mier and Féreign Minister,’ has made it. prefect. 
ly clear that he is not prepared to discuss the 
question of freeing the Amerigan captives, what 
does Dag Hammarskjold go to Peiping for?” 
asked the Hsin Sheng Pao in its editorial on 
December 21, 1954. “Being the Secretary-Genw 
eral of the United Nations,” the paper went on 
to say, “he should have been mose circumspect 
in his movement.. By going out of his way to 
humor the Communists, he has not only made 
a fool of himself but also a mockery of the 
world organ whose avowed“object is to condema 
aggression and to enforce world peace. No 
matter what the purpose of his trip may be, it 
will deal an irreparable blow to the United Na 
tions and give encouragement to the aggressors,” 
“The Communist detention of the American 
fliers,” the paper pointed out, “is obviously 
designed to discredit the United States in the 
eyes of the Chinese people. So deep-rooted ig 
their friendship toward that country that no 
amount of Communist-instigated anti-American 
propaganda started since their occupation of the 
Chinese mainland can change it. In view of 
this fact, the U. N. official’s current visit may 
create an impression in the minds of the en 
slaved people that the United States is afraid of 
the Communists. Any such impression is @ 
triumph for the Red regime in Peiping.” ; 

Commenting on Dag Hammarskjold’s contem- 
plated trip to Peiping, the Chung Hua Jik Pao 
im an editorial on December 21 described it as 
ill-advised. “If the Secretary-General of the UN” 
is statesmanlike enough, he should have cam- 
celled the visit once he found that such a step 
was wrong.” In dealing with the Communists, § 
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the paper continued, “no amount of -soft-pedal- 
ling would bring any results. A firm: attitude 
istthe only thing which they respect.» Even 
should it fail; Dag Hammarskjold at least has 
the satisfaction to know that the prestige’ of the 
world organizatipn has not been affected» there: 
by.” The paper saw in the. jailing of the 
American airmen a new. wave of Communist 
cold. war aimed at splitting the free nations 
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in consequence of the conclusion of the. Paris 
Pacts, the Manila Pact and the Sino-American 
Mutual Defense Treaty.” 

In another: article on January 5, the» samé 
paper predicted that the mission Dag Hammar- 
skjold had undertaken for the» release of the 
American prisoners’ charged as ‘spies’ would be 
doomed to failure. “Why should he take: the 
trouble to make a 14,000-mile trip, then?” ask- 
ed: the daily. “The only answer, for this’ ap- 
parent paradox is to be found in the »wavering 


United Na- 
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attitude of certain members of the 






No § tions whose mind is so much dominated by fear 
e, it § of Soviet Russia and war that they are willing 
Na- § to pay any price even to buy a temporary res- 





pite. Now that the harm has.been done, it is 
up to the world organization to take steps to 
minimize the ill effects produced by the mission 
of its Secretaty-General. It should tell its Sec- 
fetary-General that-in his negotiations with the 
Communists, he should: not touch upon any 
other problems than: the release of the Ameri- 
can captives and-jt should be prepared to en- 










- of & force whatever safigkions are necessary in) case. 
° ae . 

may § the Communists refuse to free the Americans.” 

en- Regarding Dag Hammarskjold’s consent to go 





to the Communist den as a folly of. the highest 
order which will redound to the disadvantage of 
the cause of freedom, the: China Post in two 
consecutive articles on December 27 and January 4 
said that, in view of the refusal of the Communists 
to discuss the very mission which induced Ham- 
marskjold to make the trip, they would inevitably 
taise a flagrantly impertinent question — its ad- 
mission to the UN, when the meeting took place 
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ists, 
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which have shown a certain degree of solidarity ° 


*» 


between Hammarskjold and the Chinese Com- 
munists. “As soon as such demands were made,” 
continued’ the daily, “the result would ‘be the 
creation of fresh confusion among the free nations 
and a weakening of the unity of the free worlds 
Whether or not the, Communists’ demand. be 
accepted, the Chinese,.Reds stand to gain a 
propaganda victory by making it appear that the 
United Nations. has condescended to defer to 
their wishes. and pay homage to their: leaders.” 
“Furthermore,” the paper contended, as “the 
U.N. General Assembly’s condemnation of the 
Mao Tse-tung regime’ .as ‘an aggressor in ‘the 
Korean’ War still stands, hew could Dag Hams 
marskjold, as the official, representative of the 
‘police’, go to the bandits’ lair to’ make a .deal 
with the outlaws without. giving a rude shock 
to. the moral sense of right-minded individuals?” 
Turning to the question whether or: not -his trip 
signified «de facto recognition. for .Peiping, the 
paper opined: that “the question is not one of 
recognition in the legal sense. The question of 
de jure or de facto recognition in the legal sense 
is mot raised because Hammarskjold cannot 
through any action of commission or omission 
on his part cither afford or withhold recognition 
to or froma state. It is not within his. power to 
act on behalf of the U. Ni without specific resolus 
tion. of ‘the U. N. Rather it is one of moral-recs 
ognition.. It took some time for the public. in 
the free world to recognize the nefarious nature 
of Communist intrigue and: subversion. As» Fors 
eign Minister George K. C. Yeh said in» Fort 
Landerdale, ‘the visit will give the Communist 
regime prestige in Asia which it does now haves 
The visit would give the impression that the free 
world is. going on bended’ knees to. ask for a 
favor,’ -Peiping’s possible acceptance of« Hamé 
miarskjold’s good. offices.:may: give the erroneous 
impression that after all,-Peiping is led by reas 
sonable people. Any such impression will be a 
triumph for Peiping. If it took time and great 
pains to show up the true nature of the puppet 
Peiping Communists, it will ‘take only am ins 
stant of misguided action to undo the lesson.” 












Admiral Radford's Visit To’ Taiwan 


Great significance was attached to the recent 
visit of Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff; by the local 
papers which saw in it a manifestation of closer 


military cooperation between China and the. 


United States. 

Extolling him as one of the farsighted Amer- 
ican military leaders having a firm grasp of 
the situation in Asia, the Central Daily News 
viewed editorially on Decermber 30 the recent 
visit of Admiral Radford as an event of great 
significance. “Though he has long advocated 
a strong policy in dealing with the Communist 
bloc,” continued the daily, “it is a pity that it 
has not been adopted. A .policy of appeasement 
toward the Communists can never ease the World 
tension. If anything, it will only degenerate the 
moral fibre of the free nations and bring about 
greater bloodshed in future. Nothing is*surer of 
averting World War III than unflinching deter- 
mination and a strong policy on the part of the 
free world toward the Communist provocations. 

In extending a warm welcome to the fifth 
visit of Admiral Radford to: Taiwan,the -Hsin 
Sheng Pao declared on the same day ‘that it 
would. be a fatal mistake to regard the ‘Com- 
munist outcry for the “liberation of Taiwan” 
simply as a war of nerves aimed at  intimidat- 
ing the free world and making it surrender this 
strategic island to the Communists. “Having 
full. control of ithe heartland of Asia,” the paper 
went on to say, “Soviet Russia tries next to ex- 
pand her influence from land to sea, competing 
with the democracies for naval supremacy. To 


realize this dream, she comes into direct con- » 


flict with the United States. “Such being the 
ease, the Communist outcry for the ‘liberation 
of Taiwan’ is only the. first step in the carry- 
ing out of her bigger objective—control of the 
Pacific Ocean. ‘Though the gap has been filled 
with the conclusion of the Sino-American Mutual 
Defense Treaty, the paper opined, “to effectively 
arrest the Communist aggression, the following 
steps should be taken without further delay: 
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‘ 4 
(1) to give greater military aid to Free China” 


the ‘strongest anti-Communist outpost in ¢ e 
Western Facific;,(2) to further: strengthen ‘the § 
defense of both South Indo-China and Thailand, 
so.as to frustrate the Communist devious design” 
in: these two countries; and (3) to form the 
Northeast Asian alliance right away.” “As prove | 
ed:by military history, the best defense is of. 
fense. To be on the defensive only would ‘no 
‘answer the urgency of the situation,” added the 
paper. ab 
The Chung Hua Jik Pao regarded the preg 
ence of the American Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Taiwan following closely on 
the heels of the conclusion of the Sino-A merican 
Mutual Defense Treaty as of unusual signifi, 
cance. “Thoroughly familiar with the military 
situation of the Western Pacific,” the pap 
pointed out, “Admiral Radford will not fail to’ 
see that the protection of the outlying islands 
is just as important as that of Taiwan propes, | 
because these islands are fot only indispensable 
to the defense of this island fortress: of Free 
China but also constitute ghej jum ping boards a 
which our counterattack against the mainila 
will be launched. It is hoped that he will, on 
his return to Washington, impress upon his own 
Government the advisability of placing them 
under the joint defense scheme.” The paper) 
also called the»attention of the four-star admi | 
to the fact that the mutual: defense treaty just 
entered into between the two: countries was @ 
defensive one and therefore:ipassive in’ nature 
.“As the military objectiveiph our enemy is not 
confined to Taiwan aloney'it»would fail of it#§ 
purpose unless it is supplemented by a regional | 
pact patterned after NATO and SEATO ig 
Northeast Asia.” # 
Commenting on the recent visit of Admiral 
Radford to the Far East, the China Post in an 
editorial on January 5 declared that his mission 
this time must be connected with an overall | 
U.S. project to speed up the formation. of ant | 
integrated Asian defense. 
to point out that SEATO was organized with | 
a view to protecting the free part of Asia after | 
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The paper went on % 


the tragic loss of the northern half of Vietnam, 
but it fell far short of the expectations of the 
United States owing to the attitude of certain 
Western Powers.. American military men were 
especially dissatisfied with the pact on the 
ground that it is an alliance without teeth and 
that it did not include those Asian nations which 
possessed military strength. The paper believed 
that “the formation of an Asian NATO is only 
amatter of time. The present obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of the early formation of a 
pommon defense machinery are twofold. The 


first is the historic hatred between Korea and 


Japan. The second is the failure on the patt 


of these nations which are ‘satisfied with the 


status quo to see eye to eye with those which 
have lost territorics to recover. But these are 
not insurmountable obstacles; As the Commu: 
fists have regarded: Asia as their main theatre 
of operation, their aggressive ‘acts in this part 
ofthe world would be certainly continued after 


their diplomatic victory in Geneva. They may 


pause for a while to digest the spoils of war, 
but nothing will stop them from their design 
in Asia.” 


Eisenhower's State of Union Me3sage 


Viewing President Eisenhower’s State of the 
Union message delivered before the 84th Con- 
gress on January 6 as both comprehensive and 
tealistic, the Central Daily: News said editorially 
on January 7 that “the unequivocal stand taken 
by the United States in the crucial struggle of 
the free world against the Communist, menace 
served a warning to the aggressor and would 
not fail to hearten the anti-Communist — people 
om both sides of Iron Curtain?’ 
“Commenting on the same topic, both the 
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Chung Hua Jihk Pao an the Hsin Sheng Pao 
in their editorials on January 7 and 8 respec- 
tively were much less cheerful. Both saw in 
a clear reversal of the liberation policy and a 
return to the policy of the Truman administra- 
tion—the policy of containment. Ip the opinion 
of these two pd@pers, such a policy “is passive 
and conservative, leaving the initiative entirely 
in the hands of the enemy. It is highly doubt- 
ful whether the limited objective of the main- 
tenance of the status’quo, which is obviously 
the policy of the American President, can be 
attained.” In the interest of world peace; justice 
and freedom, both. papers advocated that. “a 
more positive policy should be adopted to deal 
with the aggressive Communists.” - 

The Combined Daily in its editorial om Jan- 
uary 10, while paying high tribute to the lofty 
principles enunciated in President Eisemhower’s 
message, was. skeptical whether freedom and 
peace are divisible. “To indulge in such a line 
of thought,” the paper continued, ‘“‘comstitutes a 
logical fallacy. With more than nine hundred 
million of the world’s population: living in slavery 
hovering between life and death and more than 
a dozen nations overrun by Communist aggres- 
sors, it is unthinkable that peace can be main- 
tained between the two opposing camps diamet- 
rically different in idiologies and ways of life. 
Just as freedom is indivisible, so is peace. If 
the ideal of freedom, which is the dominent 
note of the President’s message to the 84th Cons 
gress, is to be translated into a reality, it will 
depend on a more positive policy, the policy of 
liberation to which Ike committed himself when 
he first took over: the administration two years 


ago. j 
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Foreign Press Opinion . 


(1) Hamzmarskjold’s Mission to Peiping 


n its editorial of December 18, the Wash- 
os Evening Star Stated: ‘In his two 
messages to Secretary General Dag Hammars- 
kjold of the United Nations, Premier Chou En- 
lai of Red China has taken such an obscure 
and equivocal .position—truculent in the one 
and conciliatory in the other—that there is every 


reason to be skeptical about his true intentions 


in. agreeing to Mr. Hammarskjold’s proposal 


for:a personal meeting in Peiping. 

«Mr. Hammarskjold....will .now go through 
with it as a result of Mr. Chou’s response—in 
order to carry out the directive he has received 
from ‘the General Assembly. That directive, of 
course, is the one in which the Assembly, by 
the overwhelming vote of 47 to 5 (the Soviet 
bloc alone dissenting), has instructed him to do 
everything possible to bring about the release 
of the eleven American airmen’ who have been 
imprisoned by Red China on ‘trumped-up’ es- 
pionage charges. In additior, he has been asked 
to strive at the same time for the liberation of 
numercus other prisoners of war (mostly South 
Koreans) still wrongfully. detained by the Com- 
munists. 

“But Mr. Chou, even though he has agreed 
to meet with Mr. Hammarskjold, has devoted 
the! first of his two messages to a bitter attack 
on the Assembly’s ‘absurd’ resolution condemn- 
ing Red China for violating the Korean truce 
by jailing the eleven Americans. And he has 
gone from there,-with a typical mixture of cheer 
mendacity and blustering propaganda, to vilify 
our country as an evil power intent upon un- 


.leashing aggression and war. Further, contemp- 


tuously suggesting that the General Assembly 
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' mission can yeild positive results, and evel 
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is nothing but a lackey of our Governmment; 
he has lashed out against it for daring to im 
terfere with Peiping’s ‘sovereign rights in com 
victing ‘United States spies.’ Clearly enough 
this line of talk—which constitutes, among ‘othet 
things, an insult to the U.N.—does not auguy 
well for Mr.. Hammarskjold’s mission.” ti 

Conceding that’ Chou En-lai had struck g 
note of relative reasonableness, asserting in his 
second message that he was ready for the sake 
of ‘peace‘and relaxation of international. tension! 
to discuss ‘pertinent questions’ with Mr. Ham 
marskjold in Peiping, the paper concluded: “Ig 
any event, although the “Chinese Communists 
may seek to-entrap him and hit hard at the 
U.N.’s prestige, Mr. Hammarkjold has don Stat 
well to let them know that he will head for thei: 
Peiping as.soon as the necessary arrangements use. 


oF 

















can be made. His mission may end in fail 


but as long as there is at least a promise of 
success in it, it will represent a great and good 








effort to uphold the principles of international 






law and simple human decency.” 4 
Pointing out that “In these circumstances iff 
is ptoblematical whether Mr. Hammarskjold 



















whether Mr. Chou will deign to discuss. thegm 
imprisoned fliers at all,” the New York Times 

declared editorially on the same day: “Whateverg pin 
the result, there is no blinking the fact that mo cl 
the Chinese Communist regime has already won § sep. 


a 


a considerable propagandistic success. Ip the 









first place, the Secretary General of the United vO 







Nations‘ is embarking on a pilgrimage to the of fli 
capitalsof a Power which the world organiza § “U 
tion has convicted as an aggressor, and is doitig@ get tl 
so on the aggressors’s terms. In the secondgyy R 
place, Peiping has succeeded in scoring a poi Bp Parra: 
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against the United States by coupling the re- 
lease of, war prisoners ,with. the repatriation of 
afew Chinese students: in this .country.., Most 
of the 5,000 Chinese students have -been glad 
to escape Communism by staying and.,working 
here in freedom, and fewer than 10 - percent 
haye shown any desire to return, Of these, 
$37, have already | received ,.permission to do:so, 
but fifty-five, though free in this country, were 
denied exit visas.on the ground that they pos- 
sessed special skill and knowledge : useful to 
what is still an enemy. 
which Peiping is now exploiting.” 

-“Chou’s emphasis. on the. personal character 


of the invitation to Hammarskjold and his un.-. 


derscoring of the topics to be discussed—the old 
blanket proposal of tensions and peace without 
specific terms—,’ the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer on. the same day, “reveals the 
This is to bargain 


editorialized 


Chinese (Communist) aim, 
its,way into the. United .Nations., This is poor, 
not to say,stupid,. diplomacy..in this instance 
Peiping has overshot the, mark, The United 
States and the United Nations. have an ace up 
their sleeve which they may be compelled to 
we. This is the group of 35 Chinese students 
held in the United States. These. people. have 
been prevented from returning to China for 
fear. they, might carry 


technical ., information 


gleaned in their education.” 


Stating that the U.S,’ Government “was about 
tissue them exit permits when the case of 


the 11 fliers came up,” the paper went on to 


gy: “But if the (Communist) Chinese govern- 
ment intends to hold the fliers and other per- 
snnel and use them as a bargaining point to 
gin U.N. membership, this country may have 
mo choice but to enter the hostage game. This 
step. will depend on what. success Hammarskjold 
las in Peiping. If Chou .wants to win. any 
fyor.in the West he will not .confuse the. issue 
fliers and Chinese U.N.. membership.” 

“Using the United Nations route to try. to 
get. the 11 imprisoned American airmen released 
by Red China may in the, long .run prove em- 
batrassing to the United . States,” .commented 
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That. was.a blunder 
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editorially the; Houston Chronicle on December 
26. With «eference to,.Chou.En-lai’s remark 
that he was willing to discuss. the case of. the 
airmen and ‘other pertinent, questions,’ the paper 
asked: “Does the ‘other pertinent questions’ 
include the entry of Red China into the United 
Nations? Since the U.N. is dealing diplomat- 
ically. with: Red China, it lays a predicate for 
the so-called people’s. government to demand 
admission. No doubt American diplomats were 
aware of this possibility before they ever took 
the case to the U.N., but can we be sure of 
what other, nations represented in the U.N, 
will do if the issue arises? What will be their 
attitude if Red China: makes. admission . to. the 
U.N, a-condition of any .agreement to release 
the imprisoned airmen?” ‘ 

Asserting that the United States should. “take 
stern measures to bring about the release of 
other Americans unjustly held by the Chinese 
Communists,” the» paper declared> “But the 
United States cannot suffer many. more losses 
Had it. not already suffered loss 
of: prestige, causing other nations to take us 
for granted, it is doubtful if Red China would 
haye imprisone@ the fliers. in the first, place, 
Time may prove Senator William F,-Know- 
land’s suggestion—that Red China should. be 
blockaded until she is: willing to release Amer- 
ican citizens—a_ wise one.” 

“The comment. from Asiatics and from Ameri- 
cans. who know them on the issue of U.N, 


of prestige, 


Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold paying-a 
call on Red China’s Chou En-lai: is just about 
” commented 
editorially the Oaklamd. Tribune on December 


unanimous that it; was a mistake, 


15, “The.reaction from Tokyo, from Formosa 


and from Hong Kong has been;that in sugges- 
ting that he fly to Peiping to discuss the re- 
lease of 11 American airmen, Mr, Hammars- 
kjold has played into the hands of the red 
Chinese in a manner calculated to give them a 
great glee. 

“The reason for this is simple, at least it is 
very easy for the Asiatics to understand. There 
is probably nothing that could have been done 
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in’ this liné to give the, réd Chinese so much 
face as this appeal from Hammarskjold. To 
them, and to the other Asiatics ‘where face is 


éertainly not the ‘stupid Oriental’ custom’ as. 


defined by Dean Acheson,’ the U.N. has been 
placed in the role of a beggar seeking alms 
from a benefactor. 

The intent of the resolution was to 
put Peiping on the The Asiatic 
opinion is that the opposite will be the: result. 
They predict a still greater truculence, an in- 
tensification of scorn and a resurgence of arro- 
gance that has been typical of all red Chinese 
dealings with the Western world.” 

“Secretary General’ Hammarskjold says that 
he is not going to ‘beg’ Communist China for 
the release of the 11 imprisoned American 
airmen,” stated the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald in its editotial of December 24. “There 
is every reason to think he will conduct the 
negotiations with dignity. Mr. Hammarskjold 
is an able and honorable man, and he is for- 
tified by the unequivocal United Nations resolu- 
tion condemning the imprisonment as a viola- 
tion of the Korean armistice. The fliers ought 
to be released as a matter of infernational law, 
if not out of respect for pressure of the world 


U.N. 


defensive. 


conscience.” 

“If Hammarskjold’s visit accomplishes nothing 
else,” editorialized the -Minneapolis Tribune on 
December 28, “it may serve the highly useful 
purpose of helping to acquaint *Chou En-lai 
with the world as it really is. From the U.N. 
secretary general the Red Chinese premier will 
learn that what Chou En-lai describes .as ‘an 
absurd resolution purporting to condemn (Com- 
munist) China’ was not ‘manipulated by the 
United States’ but states the considered legal 
opinion of 47 sovereign nations and voices the 
moral judgment of the civilized world. 

*“Hammarskjold is specifically authorized to 
take up with Red China only one set of prob- 
lems—the release of 11 United States airmen 
and other United Nations personnel detained in 
Red China in vidlation of the terms of thé 


Korean armistice. -Hammarskjold cannot nego- 
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tiate an admission of Red China to the Up 


the present or future states of Formosa or ot 


‘matters: not directly related tothe fate of 


prisoners in Red China.” 
Pointing out that ‘Mr. 
made ‘it clear that his mission is 
gotiate a bargain’ but simply ‘to persuade 
Chinese to right an evident and grievous wron| 


Hammarskjold \h 


not to 


the London Times in its editorial .of Decemb 


18 had the following to say: “It would 


highly embarrassing and improper if the Un 
Nations Secretary-General 
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should become: ‘im: 


volved in discussions in Peking adout the Chk 


* 


nese right to United Nations membership,” t 
about Formosa, or even about the possibility @ 
an exchange of the imprisoned American airmey 


fot the’ Chinese students now detained in’ 
United States. For the very reason, howe 
that Mr. Hammarskjold is precluded from 


gotiation, he is also péculiarly ‘fitted to expla 4 


the United Nations case to the Chinese (Co 
munists), and subsequently’ the Chinese (Co 


* 


munist) case to the United Nations, without: 


. a . . ‘| 
ahy way committing’ either side, to ‘hard-and-fay 


positions. Unless 


the Chinese’ (Communit 7 


intend to use the visit simply as a means 


‘embarrass and humiliate the United Nation, ‘th 


fact that they have welcomed, Mr. Hamm 


' 


kjold suggests that in their minds the’ faté 6 


the prisoners may not yet be a closed qu 
Whether their ideas for any solution will pr 


| 


acceptable is still highly dubious, but at leat 
it can do no harm’ to hear “what those id 4 


are. | 


(2) 


Britain and Chinese Communist 


With reference to the British’ Secretary" @ 


State Mr. Anthony Nutting’s statement? 


Fe 
P 


New York television that Britain would be it 
volved in the défense’ of Formosa if’ the ‘isla d 


were attacked by Communist China, the Loit 


Times in its editorial of December 15 “mail 


tained that Mr. Nutting’s staternent’ was “pri 


sa 


ably true as a prophecy about the broad i‘? 


likely course of éVents.” 
“Mr. Nutting, speaking rapidly in tpy'a 
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fapid questions,” the ‘paper. continued, ‘did,..not 
touch on the anomalous position: in which Brit- 
ain finds itself with .regard to China. Britain 
gecognizes the Peking Government ‘to be the 
the: Charter 
awarded membership of the United Nations and 


Government of China and,, as 


a permanent seat on the Security Council to 
China, the British view should logically be that 
Peking should occupy the seat. But the major- 
ity in the United Nations hold equally strongly 
that Chiang’s authorities are the true represen- 
tatives of China and this view has so far pre- 
vailed. The British Government, especially since 
the Chinese action in Korea, ackowledge this 
position in the United Nations. So, in effect 
they ackowledge that Chiang’s 
occupies China’s seat in the United. Nations, 
even though they ;do not recognize. the, Chiang 
tegime as the Government of China—or even, of 


representative 


Formosa.” 
| Conceding that the legal niceties about its 
gtatus are endless, the paper opined: ‘The best 
way forward in the United nations, if an attack 
on Formosa took place, would be not to stand 
om contentious questions about recognition and 
membership, but simply to ,acknowledgethat;a 
danger to the wider peace had arisen. Such a 
situation or dispute would beyond all doubt 
demand full and--urgent United Na:ions. atten- 
tion.” 

“When Mr. Nutting said ‘he a Communist 


attack on Formosa would .be an-.attack.on ..a. 
editorialized_- 
the Manchester Guardian on the same day, “he 


member of the United Nations,” 
was merely stating a fact. Ambiguity crept in 
when he spoke of, the United Nation being ‘in- 
yolved’, taking tation’ or ‘collective action’ in 
this and other circumstances, 
would be ‘involved’, but how? Presumably it 
would ‘take action’, but how and where?. Mr, 
Nutting’s American listeners, it seems, quickly 
took him to méan that the United Nations 
would act by taking arms . against China, and 
In fact Mr. Nutting did not say 
so, though the general and imprecise drift of 
what he said lent some color to this interpreta- 








, Said, 


Of course it _ 





tion. The.moral is,that it.is.a pityto be.im- 
precise.in public about. ticklish issue . which 
everybody prefers to be iraprecise about it in 
private. , If. the..shadow which now. .covers the 
desultory civil war ‘in the Formosa Straits .were 
to lift and.give way) to the precise glare of an 
all-out attack on Formosa, then United Nations 
would at least have to take notice of a breach 
of the peace, and Mr. Nutting is to that extent 
right.” 

“Mr, Nutting has stated boldly and bluntly 
something that has been implicit all the time 
in British policy,” declared the Daily Express 
in its editorial of the same date. “And Sir An- 
thony Eden should now, without delay, give the 


seal of his approval to what his subordinate has- 


Formosa. is an island over which the 
United States has thrown its mantle. President 
Eisenhower's new. pact with Chiang is a pact 
of pacification. In consequence, foolish offensive 
action either by Formosa or against it is remote. 
Britain is the ally of the United States and, in 
conformity with her alliance, would give her 
support if trouble should arise in Chinese waters. 
These are the realities of the situation. The 
more they are, proclaimed, the better for the 
peace.” ..: . 

In. its ediecaial of December 28,:the Ne# 
York.. Times had the. the following to say: “Red 
China’s - articulate Premier, Chou En-lai, has 
done some more ful ting against Great Brit- 
ain because, Britain persists in being too friend- 
ly to the. arch- fiend, the United States. This 
has a hollow ring. It sounds very much as if 
Chou’s divisive tactics had_not been as success- 
ful as he had hoped. 

After mentioning that Chou had oily him- 
self and the Red regime to blame for present 
state of affairs, the paper went on to say: 
“Both Britain and the United States. are trying 
to reach some sort of ‘solutions ia the complex 
problems of the Far East. Obviously they can 
reach those solutions better when there is -a 
wide area of agreement. It is therefore equally 
obvious that it is the intention and the policy 
of the Communists to prevent such an agree- 
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ment. Chou’s latest outburst is ‘merely another agreement. -This means that extremists on. both 
manifestation of the tactics that have been em- - sides of the Atlantic should be. discounted ang 
ployed to that end. - discouraged. British-American understanding 

“With ‘those things in mind, it stands to need not’ be sacrificed on the altar of Peiping 
reason that both Britain and the United States oratory, and we have no reason to believe that it 
* should seek to enlarge rather than ‘diminish the will be.” , 






























Confucius asked, “Which of the following traits do I have: To un- 

derstand without making any comment, to be insatiable in learning ~ a 

or to be tireless in instructing others?” Ww 
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The magistrate of Yeh District asked Tse-lu what “kind of man "8 ko 

Confucius was. Tse-lu did not answer him.’ On being told, Con- a 6S] 

fucius said, “Why didn’t you tell him ‘that’ Confucius is one who, “Et en 

in his eager pursuit of learning, forgets ‘his food’ and who, in’ his “Eis 
A contentment, forgets his sorrows and does not realize et old age ps 8 ow 
1 has cayght up with him?” “8 pu 
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INIRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. OF CHINA 
By. E. Stuart Kirby 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1954 
X+202 pp. 18/- 





n the book under review, Professor Kirby is 
] clearly opposed to Marxist economists. Al- 
most in every chapter, one can find passages 
which demonstrate, either in’ general principle, 
the fallacy of the materialistic interpretation of 
history, or with particular reference to the Chi- 
ese economy, the distortion or misrepresenta- 
tion of historical facts by Marxist economists, 
both Chinese and foreign. Though this had been 
pointed out before more than once by other well- 
known students, the book is a timely‘ one, 
especially when the Communists are so persist- 
ently trying to falsify Chinese history, and there 
is still a sizable left wing in Professor. Kirby’s 
own country ‘obsessed by the propaganda of the 
puppet Peiping Communist regime. 

It is said that two or three years ago, a Brit- 
ish scholar in Hongkong, on the eve of his re- 
turning to Great Britain, was cautioned by the 
authorities of that island not to make his feel- 
ings against the Chinese Communists known to 
the British public, lest the “¢olonial” ' govern- 
ment should be put in an embarrassing position. 
That such a book, written by a professor of 
Hongkong University, can now be published at 


all is ‘itself heartening news to the Pre: of , 


Fee China. 

It is, however, to be regretted that stich an 
datspoken ‘anti-Marxist ‘book ‘should be some- 
what mafred by its author's lingering references 
to’ the publications’ of a*notorious Comnrunist, 
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Kuo Mo-jo, who is now directing the fabrication 
of a Maxist history of China, of a ‘fellow-travel- 
ler, Lattimore, who has been recently indicted 
in the United States fot perjury and of a former 
fellow-traveller, Wittfogel, who has only lately - 
declared his divorce from Communism. In dis- 
cussing scientific works, one should not forget 
a famous Chinese axiom: Do not overlook good 
words even if spoken by the wicked. Still, great 
care must be taken in evaluating the statements 
of Communist writers, for many of the’ words 
and statements appearing under their names are 
in fact pre-fabricated by a posh 2 institute in 
Moscow. 

The book is made up of 19 che aake which 
may be roughly divided into four parts. The 
first five chapters are devoted tc a discussion 
of the methodology of ‘Chinese economic history. 
Here the author relates the circumstances under 
which the Marxist historical method gained the 
upper hand in the study of Chinese economic 


- history. He is skeptical about the possibility that, 


after the successful usurpation of the Chinese 
mainland by the Communists, “the crudities of 
primitive Marxism could be avoided, together with 
the ‘rigors and constrictions of political * Stalin? 
ism.” He points out the real danger that “all 
documents or evidences not amenable to the Pro- 
crustean treatment (of the Marxist ¢conofhists) 
were being falsified, ignored or suppressed.” 
Chapters six through nine can be conveniently 
grouped as the second ‘part of the ‘book which 
deals with ‘the economic history Of ancidht China 
down to the great Han empire. In addition to 
a very brief account of the developments in the 
Han Dynasty, a shout sketch Of the’ disputable 
ground of the first ‘dynasties and a filler ‘de: 
sctiption’ of the’ sources ‘of ‘reference ‘relating ‘to 


: 
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this period are given. 

The next six chapters are devoted to the so- 
called “Middle Ages” of China. After appropri- 
ately pointing out the difficulties in defining this 
term exactly and warning against drawing too 
close an analogy with Medieval European ‘his- 
tory, Professor Kirby attempts to make some 
positive descriptions of the economic and social 
characteristics of a. period of seven centuries. from 
the Three Kingdoms to .,T’ang Dynasty. Here, as 
in other parts of the. book, the author draws 
heavily on Japanese writers. 

The rest of .Chinese history, from the Five 
Dynasties to modern times, covering a. period 
of about ten centuries, is crowded into the last 
four chapters of the book. From the point of 
view of Chinese scholars, Professor Kirby seems 
to have dealt too. briefly with a-period where 
they would expect their foreign colleagues. to 
make considerably greater contributions. 

' This book is actually what its title claims to 
be: An Introduction to the Economic History of 
China. It doesn’t pretend to be a comprehensive 
work on the economic history of China, which 
the author proposes to produce sometime in the 
future. The book is supplemented by carefully 
selected bibliographies. In this selection, the au- 
thor is heavily indebted to the faculties of the 
University of Kyoto and the Hitotsubashi Uni- 


versity, particularly tothe Guide to the. Study of _ 


Far Eastern Economic History. published by the 
latter. university. Though this Guide has, been 
useful to Free China scholars since its publi- 
cation, Professor Kirby’s. book will be convenient 
to those Chinese students who do not .read 
Japanese. 

Some points in Professor Kirby’s succinct book 
will. need further elucidation. In, chapter 18 
entitled “Antecedents -of the Modern Period,” 
Professor Kirby deplores that xenophobia “has 
existed in China in the last few centuries in a 
particularly sharp and explicit form,”, and he at- 
tributes this to the brutal Mongolian rule. While 
the oppressive character of the Mongol occupa- 
tion is, not open to dispute, the Chinese nation, 
being permeated with the classic universalism 
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of the Confucians,Jcan never be said to be par. 
ticularly hostile to foreigners. The Manchus im. ‘ 
posed an alien government over China for near. 
ly 300 years; yet the “revolution” of 1911 was 
almost a. bloodless one. If the Chinese boycott 
against the Japanese in the 1920’s and 1930's 
was the direct result of the latter’s aggression, 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s generous declaration 
to.the Japanese people immediately. after Vf 
Day should serve as positive evidence of- Chinese: 
immunity from xenophobia. : 

That each of the 24 Dynastic Histories “is 
essentially a piece of official propaganda, con= 
cerned to justy the dynasty under which it was 
written,” (page 78) is perhaps too sweeping a 
generalization. In fact, each of these works has f 
its own history and some of them were the result 
of private scholarly efforts which had nothing to 
do with the reigning authorities. Chinese historian: 
generally agree that these works, | with the, excep: F 
tion of. those parts which are contradicted by. 
clear evidence, remain as important sources not 
only for the history of China, but also for that’ 
of the peripheral peoples who. left no  writt a 
history of their own. History of the Yin Dy.) . 
nasty, for example, has been _ thoroughly vind i. F 
cated after the Anyang excavatioiis. The dispute | 
raised by Prjevalsky concerning the site of Op e 
Nor as recorded in the .Han History has been | 
completely refuted by Sven Hedin. These foun.) 
dations of Chinese history are not liable to toty 
ter because of such slight tremor. | 

The scholars ef Free China will in genera iL 
support Professor Kirby in his prediction of a 
final collapse of the puppet Peiping . regim [ 
The author said: “Then the brittle dogrha . off 
Marxism will crumble, and the party unifory ; 
in which the past. history of China is now. being i, 
decked, will. be contemptuously , discarded by my Since 
terity.” (page 184). e : 

Professor Kirby has appealed to Chinese ‘a * 


‘ ars “to overlook defects and cooperate” in the 


common task of writing a comprehensive Eco 
nomi¢ History of China. He déserves to have 
the full support of the scholars of Free Chin is 
Though. the final work of such a Rature. musth . e 


. Nat 
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necessarily come from Chinese scholars, they 
welcome Professor Kirby’s contribution, for they 
ae ever mindful of that verse in the Book of 
Odes: “Stones of the other, mountains can be 
used as polishing tools.” ! | 
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a HOW A POOR FARM BOY 
™ MADE GOOD . 
1 By T.H. Shen. Published by the 


was 
1g a Cheng Chung Book Company, 

has Taipei, Taiwan, China, 1954. 

sult ( LEME RRE BH ) 

* M\1..T. H. Shen, author of this autobiography, 
sa # was born in humble circumstances in a 
d by emote village of Chekiang Province sixty years 
. - ». His father was a poor schoolmaster whose 
| % meager income was insufficient to feed a grow- 


"thool. Tsung Han (or T. H., for short), the 
aa dic murth son, had to struggle against privation 
‘Bad poverty in order to give himself an ade- 
E Lop ate education. But with determination and 

“Bogged persistence he finally succeeded in gra- 


; b 
pet ing from the Peking Agricultural College 
a coll 1918. In the next five years he managed to 


ave one thousand silver dollars from teaching. 

Jith that little sum supplemented by a 1,400 
Biver dollar loan from friends, he sailed for the 
of th nited States where he obtained his M. A. de- 


enesi 


Nee we at Georgia State College of Agriculture in 
+ "0904 and his Ph.D. degree from Cornell Uni- 
" ot Msity in 1927. There the story ends in so far 
, being 


this autobiographical sketch is concerned. 

Py Pag Since then, the poor farm boy who made 
“Mod has been successively Professor of Plant 

+ agheld teding in the University of Nanking, Chief 
in oh thnician, Deputy Director, and Director of 

3s; Fe National Agricultural Research Bureau, and 


n hang mber of the Sino-American Joint Commisson 

Ching Rural Reconstruction. He has held the latter 
¢. UM Kiition since 1948 and is concurrently’ Convenor 
REVIEW) 
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of Committee *D” of the Economic Stabilization 
Board of the Executive Yuen. He is also author 


of a standard work on Agricultural Resources 
‘ of China published by the Cornell University 


Press in 1951, But all these events happened 
years after the story of the poor farm boy, who 
struggled hard against adverse circumstances to 
get a proper education, came to an end. 

The fact that Dr. Shen has grown up to be 
a student of agriculture is no accident. He was 
born on the farm. As he himself has put it, 
“From childhood I was wont to help my family 
by pasturing the water buffalo, irrigating fields, 
weeding wild grass, applying manure, reaping 
harvests, sunning unhulled rice, raising silk. 
worms, and feeding chickens. I became rather 
skilful in farm work and learnt to sympathize 
with the peasantry. Therefore, I unhesitatingly 
decided to prepare myself for the service of the 
hardworking farmers who constituted the great 
majority of the population.” (p. 23) This most 
useful habit was continued by Dr. Shen through- 
out the thirty-three years which fall within the 
compass of his book. Thus while he was work- 
ing on a cotton farm at Changteh, Hunan, in 
1920, he “went to the fields with the farm 
hands...... partly to oversee them and partly ta 
learn their’ methods of raising cotton.” (p. 69) 
An incident which happened in the Genetic Gar- 
den at Cornell University in the summer of 
1925 is both amusing and illustrative. Let Dr. 
Shen tell it in -his own words: “I often went 
to the Genetic Garden to record the heading 
dates of my genetic wheat. The weather was 
hot. I perspired a great deal and my clothes 
easily got dirty. I had only two summer suits 
and was afraid of wearing them in the fields. 
for fear of wearing them out. As I wanted to 
save money, I did not buy any overall. So I 
hit upon the happy expedient of wearing my 
Chinese pajama which I had brought along 
with me to the States. Hiding myself between 
tows of wheat, I secretly put it on. I did this 
for several days and was not seen by anybody, 
I was perfectly happy with myself. One day, 
however, Professor R. A. Emerson, Head of the 
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Plant Breeding Department and concurrently 
Dean of the Graduate School, unexpectedly came 
around to see my work and smilingly asked 
why 1 was wearing a pajama. With evident 
embarrassment I answered, ‘Chinese pajamas 
are cool for summer.’ For I did not wish to 
tell him that I could not afford to buy an 
overall.” (p. 83) 

The training which Dr. Shen received at Cor- 
nell University and which stood him in good 
stead in after days is summarized by him under 
three headings: “careful reasoning (i.e.. an 
attentive mind); manual dexterity (i.e., a pair 
of skilful hands); and penetrating observation 
(i.e. sharp eyes).” Such kind of training is, 
according to Dr. Shen, “beneficial to me both 
in my studies and in the handling of business 
and in my relations with fellow men.” (p. 90) 

Dr. Shen has written this record of his strug- 
gles with adversity partly out of filial piety to 
show the immense debt of gratitude he owed 
to his parents and partly out of sympathy for 
handicapped childern like himself to encourage 
them to greater exertions in spite of all obstacles 
and difficulties. The book is worth reading not 
only as a moving document and the story of a 
deeply religious soul, but also as an epitomized 
social history of China during the last decades 
of the nineteenth and the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. 

Dr. Shen’s foreign friends might perhaps be 
interested to know what Chinese scholars: think 
of his fighting record. In a preface specially 
written for the book under review, Dr. Chiang 
Monlin is led to observe that “It is no easy 
matter for a young man to make good in a 
transitional age, in which many persons are ship- 
wrecked in mid-stream and engulfed in the tur- 
bulent water.” In comments appended to Dr, 
Shen’s work as a sort of postscript; Dr. Chien 
Tien-ho tells us that it was. only after reading 
How A Poor Farm Boy Made Good that he 
began to appreciate the full significance of what 
Mencius had meant by his paradoxical statement 
that “If a man is destined by Heaven to bear 
great responsibilities, he is first of all made to 
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suffer mental anguish, undergo physical 

starve, go without raiment, and experience 

trations in order to stimulate him to better 

forts and enable him to do what he would ot 

wise be incapable of doing.” In a special fea : 
aiticle which was originally published in he pil 
January 1, 1955 issue of the Free China Form 
nightly (Chinese) and which is now incorporat, 

ed in Dr. Shen’s work as another preface, D E 
Hu Shih describes it as “the most interesting simi 
the most outspoken, and the most stimulating #y, 
and morally uplifting, for young readers, of 
numerous autobiographies that have appeared ij 


the last twenty years.” 
DURHAM 6S. F. C 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCI 
By Dagobert D. Runes ff, 
Published by Philosophical Libraryj find ; 
New York, 1953 of or is 
xiii + 198 Pages 3 


his book was written fifteen years be fon « 

UT its publication in 1953. Not a sentendil dec 
is said to have been added to the text, nor 4 
part been withdrawn. The reason why it y 
not published then is simply “because it appe 
ed too daring in its accusations.” Which: 
probably true, as any casual reader would agn 
that this is indeed an all-round treatise on Cam 
munism and Communist practice. Wha “i 
easily comprehensible to the Westerner toll 
was not so years before. 

What the author has meant to prove in uM own 
short discourse is that the Communist  doctiililh grab 
is fundamentally unsound, that Lenin’s. 
Stalin’s interpretation and application of t 
Marxist doctrine are even worse, that the n 
of the Bolshevik revolution has shown a chai 
of attitude, from a pseudo-humanitarian n 
pathy toward the laboring masses to a. genuill 
narrow self-interest of the ruling Soviet 
cratic group in the Kremlin, and. that the a 
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hresult of Marxian dream and Soviet practice, in 
frusi @ so far as the laboring classes are concerned, is 
Within the limit 
othef @ of about two hundred pages, he has done a 
catutt B highly creditable job. 
in. the 
Fort 
porat. 
> De 
sting, Byimilarity between the Soviet system and_ the 
lating iste Nazi scheme. 
of theB imilarity are listed in one instance (pp.33-57). 
red in 


et th Bathing but “untold misery”. 


There is no unnecessary 












ble of dates or long-winded argument. 
It is worthy of note that repeated comparisons 
ate made throughout the pages to’ show the 


Twenty-eight points of exact 


The living conditions of Russian and satellite 
workers are compared with that of their .West- 
CHENG ern counterpart, with their monthly earning 
computed in terms of boots and old age pen- 
Hsion in terms of three to four pounds of butter, 
; To Westerners who know Nazi Germany. and 
IE ¥. their own living condition, these ways of pre- 
‘Bsentation will undoubtedly facilitate understand- 
i ing. The author also utilizes the significance 
ary, and psychological value of repetition. A reader, 
©Bior instance, after running through this volume 
Mannct help retain the impression of the life in 
d Soviet Russia expressed in one simple sentence: 
befoi"One month’s labor for one boot,” even if he 
fe docs not remember the other’ details. 
Besides, Dr. Runes has saved pages of argu- 
mt by bringing out the salient diabolic features 
ainst the paradisiacal background of Marxian 
dteamland. In other words, the art of “using the 
gmemy’s spear against his own shield” is skilfully 
" employed to acquaint us with the impossibility 
of Karl Marx’ queer dogmas and the stupidity of 
Mm Soviet practice. He reminds, us that it was 
‘ lenin who first applied the name kulak to land- 
in tiowners whom he understood to be desirous of 
Kulak means fist 











Joctrinill grabbin g and accumulating. 


piling of historical facts, nor any irritating jum- * 





— a symbol of grabbing and accumulating. But 
he also reminds us that it was Lenin who in- 
itiated the war cry: ‘Rob the robbers” which 
sent the farmers and riff-raff to drive land- 
owners out of their land and homes to die in 
Siberia. Inevitably one wonders who is the real, 
greater kulak. 

The fate of Russian peasants is another ex- 
ample of contradiction which the author meant 
The “liberated” peas- 
ants in fact gain nothing from Marxian theoriza- 
tion and Stalin’s “leadership” except making a 
a historical round-trip back to the ‘status they 
were in right after the abolition of serfdom in 
1861. Factory workers’ destiny is even worse. 
If they were. exploited before the benevolent 
Lenin came to power, they are very much so 
now. 

Part III of ‘the book deals with some old 
Communist experience in Budapest, Bavaria, 
China and Spain. It makes good reading, and 
is useful for those who wish to have a brief 
but clear account of these complicated historical 
occurrences. One may not agree with author’s 
views entirely, but his appraisal is undoubtedly 
vivid and clear and, as a whole, veracious. 

To have a good book exposing the: true pic- 
ture of international Communist intrigue is to 
help winning more friends to the democratic 
cause. When the Communists are all out cam- 
paigning and warring for more converts and 
land, there is reason for us to see more books 
of this kind made available to everyone. The. 
present volume, as Mr. Herry Elmer Barnes 
says in the Foreword, may well serve as a handy 
bible for anti-Communists. 
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tion of the things in the woild can help us to get rid of our super- 
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Documents 


President Chiang Kai-shek’'s 
New Year Message, 1955 


ellow Countrymen: At this crucial moment 
i" in our Anti-Communist and Resist-Russia 
struggle, in celebrating the anniversary of the 
founding of our Republic on New Year’s Day, 
1955, we are under fire on the frontlines in 
the Taiwan Strait. 

On this day of commemoration, our first 
thought turns to our compatriots on the main- 
land. In thinking of the agonies they have 
been suffering during the past year from na- 
tural and Communist-made calamities, we are 
filled with humility and indignation. How are 
we to cooperate with each other, how are we 
to exert ourselves so that we may expedite the 
liquidation of the Communist bandits led by 
Chu Teh and Mao Tse-tung, and expel the 
Russian invaders? These are the most import- 
ant problems now facing us. 

The year 1955 will witness further deteriora- 
tion of international relations. The road before 
us will be beset with more difficulties, and our 
responsibilities will be correspondingly heavier 
because toward the world-wide anti-Communist 
front we have a two-fold mission. First, in 
order to insure victory, we must consolidate the 
defense of Taiwan; second,- as we are at the 
outpost for the defense of the Democracies in 
the Pacific, we must help to maintain collective 
security. We are, therefore, glad to renew our 
alliance with the United States of America, an 
alliance which existed during world War II. 
To meet any aggressive act by interrfational 
Communists in the Western Pacific will become 
the joint responsibility of our two countries. 
At the same time, we believe that China’s par- 
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ticipation in Western Pacific security not onh 


completes a necessary link nearest the fightin 


front but also strengthens our bastion for coup 


terattack and increases our combat potential, — 
Our counterattack is a struggle waged 
the defense of our national sovereignty and 
the recovery of our lost territories. In this . 
tional struggle voluntarily undertaken by d 
our freedom-loving people, we only hope for th 
support of friendly nations as justified by ti h 
eousness; we do not ask for their active pu 
ticipation. In our present task we should@ 


ordinate our efforts in accordance with intemi™ 


tional developments. In the world-wide 

Communist struggle, isolation of any cow 1 
spells danger to that country. It is equa 
true, however, that ruin awaits a nation i 
cannot help itself to become strong and 
reliant but must depend on outside protectis 
In*the final analysis, we must realize that 
future of China can only be decided by @ 
selves.. Again and again have I told yous 


fellow countrymen, that freedom can be We ~ 


only at the cost of our lives, and that ourl 
territories can be recovered only at the price’ 
flesh and blood. There is no bargain to 
had in the striving for independence and " 
dom anywhere in the world. Neithet are W 
tery and success to be had by chance. Whell 
our country is to survive or perish, whether! 
counterattack is to succeed or fail will depa 
oa the degree.of our efforts and the staun ’ 
of our determination. Unless we can overed 
difficulties, keep up our indomitable determil 
ticn and free ourselves from even thinking 
depending on outside assistance, we shall te 
onc: again the path to failure which we follo 
on the mainland. Therefore, today we s i 
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be self-reliant, march forward fearlessly, utilize 


jn so doing can we accomplish our mission to 
counterattack for the recovery of our lost terri- 
tories. 

Fellow Countrymen: The Communist attacks 
against Kinmen and Tachen, which have been 
going on continuously for the last three months, 
are overtures to the battle of the Taiwan Strait. 
A full-scaled war may break out at any time. 
Fight im At this critical moment, I wish to stress the 
: following two points: 


ate (1) Wartime Austerity: Although our efforts 
ged in the political and military fields during the 
ane “plast five years have been rewarded with a meas- 
this ure of success, we have achieved much less 
by than we should in strengthening our social 
. fog Morale and in heightening our revolutionary 
ry Tig 


Lavish living, wasteful habits and in- 














spirit. 
eftia still persist in many quarters. 





ive 


ould 


Even with 
the groanings of our suffering compatriots on 
“Mihe mainland and the sabre-rattling of the 
imperialists and Communist bandits 


de Russian 


coumM@ecross the Strait in our ears, we are not pre- 
©qU@Mpating as strenuously and as whole-heartedly as 
n 


we should. Some of us have been living as 


and si urely as in ordinary times. Therein lies our 


rotectit 
that? 
| by @ 
you, 
be w 


meatest weakness. Io be most effective in 





fighting the Communist bandits and in resisting 
Russian aggression, we must, first and foremost, 





Everyone of 





¢ on a long-term war basis. 
whether bearing arms or not, must live in 











"a evere simplicity and serve our country without 
price . ° e : ° h ld f 
int. Likewise, every organization should func- 
a % m in consonance with war exigencies. In- 
and fhe d production should replace wasteful in- 
a7 ace. The tempo of our daily living wheth- 
Whetl 






in private or in public should be consistent 
ith war demands. Only when we change from 
tetime habits to those demanded by war can 
work measure up to the call of the day. 
nly thus can we cap our long and arduous 
MAsti-Communist and Resist-Russia struggle with 
inking @.. 
hall we 
: folle 


ve she 


ether 
ll deped 
—2uNnc ne 
overcdl 
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(2) Rule of Law. 
tuggle against the Communist bandits. is, a 


Fellow Countrymen: Our 
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every Opportunity and work against time. Only 


battle between liberty and enslavement, between 
reconstruction and destruction, Our progress 
toward democracy and the rule of law in Tai- 
wan, in fact, every step we are taking in im- 
proving our people’s livelihood, constitute severe 
blows to Communism and contribute to the 
accumulation of our fighting potential. Democ- 
racy does not mean laxity, nor freedom con- 
fusion. A lax and undisciplined country is an 
ideal place for Communist infiltration; a society 
without proper resttaint is a hotbed for breed- 
ing Communism. Today, with war confronting 
Taiwan and its outlying islands, we must have 
unity of purpose; we must have concentration of 
strength; we must observe discipline. We must 
develop democracy through the rule of law and 
be law-abiding. We must carry out the pro- 
grams of the Four Reforms in the political, 
economic, social and cultural fields. Innovation, 
dispatch, sureness and simplicity must be the 
watchwords in implementing these reforms, We 
must voluntarily fulfill our duties as patriots 
and not tolerate self-seeking. 

In conclusion, let us remember that the in- 
itiativé of our counterattack rests with us and 
that depends on how well we each. exert our- 
selves. Just as the battle-flash over the Strait 
of Taiwan is the signal for our national resur- 
rection, so the voluntary enlistment of so many 
of our young men and. women marks the be- 
ginning of the general improvement of our 
social structure. Furthermore the support given 
to our cause by our compatriots overseas is 
loyalty on which we can rely. 3 

We must have faith in our cause; we must 
have faith in our ability to overcome difficulties. 
We must at all times guard against Communist 
infiltration, for the enemy will always attempt 
to undermine us in order to weaken our re- 
sistance. 

Standing as we do on the perimeter of the 
free world in the Pacific, the fate of Asia largely 
rests with us. Whatever we do or fail to do 
is noted by many in all parts of. the world, 
the security or insecurity of which is closely 
related -with our success or defeat. Our re- 
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sponsibility is heavy, but our future is bright. 
Fellow Countrymen, onward to victory! 


Statement by Dr. T. F. Tsiang before 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee, 9th 
U. N. General Assembly, 
December 10, i954 © 


e afe more fortunate in: having secured 
WY the Economic and Social Council cham- 
ber for our meeting today., Yesterday morning 
I noticed that, with our small attendance in the 
large assembly hall, a debate was almost impos- 
sible. Today, with a smaller place and a slightly 
larger attendance, I think the Chairman is right 
in pushing this debate ahead. 

Under this item of the agenda, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics accuses the United 
States of America of acts of aggression against 
China. In the explanatory memorandum (A/2756), 
as well as in the speech yesterday of the Soviet 
representative, four specific acts of aggression 
have been mentioned. I would like to take up 
these four specific acts first. 

The Soviet Union accuses the United States 
of seizing and occupying the Island of Taiwan. 
This is a preposterous accusation. It is a fic- 
tion of the imagination. 

As I told’ the General Committee, the Amer- 
icans have no more seized and*occupied For- 
mosa than we Chinese have seized and occupied 
New York. For the information of this Com- 
mittee I should like to add that in fact there 
are 35,000 Chinese in New York, whereas there 
are only 1,200 Americans on the Island of For- 
mosa. It would be easier for the Chinese to 
seize and occupy New York than it is for the 
Americans to seize and occupy the Island of 
Formosa. 

Further, I should like to add, to avoid any 
misunderstanding or alarm in any quarter, there 
are some common characteristics between the 
Chinese community in New York and the Amer- 
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ican community in Taiwan. Both these com 
munities are totally unarmed. There is no com 
bat unit of the Chinese armed forces in Neg 
York, and there is no combat force of the Unig 
ed States on the Island of Taiwan. In that re. 
spect the two communities are identical, ’ 
There is another respect in which the typ 
communities are identical. In New York, the 
Chinese are here in accordance with Ame ca 
law, or with the permission — or by the invita 
tion — of the Government of the United State, 
Likewise, the members of the American com, 
munity on the Island of Taiwan are there, te 
day, in accordance with Chinese law and by 


the invitation or with the permission of mp 
Government. 4 
I cannot conceive that any sensible pe 
would believe this story of the American 
zure and occupation of the Island of Taiy 2, ; 
Not a square inch of territory on the Island 
Taiwan has been seized or occupied by th 
Americans; not a single ‘port has been seiga 
or occupied by the Americans; not a: single ti 
field has been seized or occupied by the Amem 
icans. My Govenment is in full control of th 
island. My Government: functions there free: 


as freely as any sovereign government of tm 


ae 


4 


world. 

If there is any seizure or occupation of 
Island of Taiwan by the United States, we @ 
the island of Taiwan, Government and p opl 
are totally unaware of it. We have not 
able to detect any sign of it. 3 

The same accusation was brought before: th 
United Nations in 1950, ; 

We Chinese are nationalists. We are 
sensitive about our territorial integrity and om 
national sovereignty. The accusation of 
Soviet Union in 1950, if we needed any ! 
ing, was sufficient warning; and we have a 
amined the island with microscoric care, ail 
have not detected the least sign of Ameria 
seizure or occupation, 4 

That is the first specific act of aggression 
which the Soviet Union accuses the Unite 
States. 
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The second accusation is based on the recent- 
ly concluded mutual defence treaty. 
By this time the world should be —. and, I 





n New : ; 
> Uni think, is — accustomed to that type of treaty. 
Similar treaties have been signed among States 


that re 
of Western Europe; among States in this hemi- 


he sphere; among States in South Asia. In no 
case have the participants in such mutual de- 


na fence treaties been conscious of: aggression by 
inv ne signatory against any other of the signa- 
States OCS: 
sa That treaty is strictly a defence treaty. The 
rel two signatories have put in the treaty — at the 
and bh forefront of the treaty — their mutual 
of obligations under the Charter of the United — 
“§ Nations. Both signatories pledge themselves to 
bd be loyal to their obligations under the United 
a Nations Charter. 
raiwanll It would be by a great stretch — and I do 
land pot see how such a stretch is possible — a su- 
by perhuman stretch of language that that treaty 
. could be interpreted to be an act of aggression. 
s : q 
els Now, the third specific act of aggression, ac- 
Ag cording to the Soviet bill of particulars, relates 
Bio the recent hostilities along the coast of my 
of ¢ : 
trail country. It is true that there have been hos- 
of di tilities along those islands and the coast of the, 
Provinces of Fukien and Chekiang. 
of a I would jlike to say further that it is the 
universal desire of all non-Communist’ Chinese 
we c : 
eae to rid my country of Communism and the Com- 
Munist regime. We have not given up hope 
for the freedom of the Chinese people and the 
independence of my country. That cannot be 
¢ doubted; and I have no reason to hide that 
7 fact: It is open tothe whole world. In fact, 
" “B we wish the whole world to know as much 
of jabout it as possible. | 
| But the actual- hostilities in recent months 





B began on 3 September. These hostilities were 
“BE started by the Communists. On 3 September 
they began to bombard the island of Quemoy, 
‘Along the coast of China there ar¢ numerous 
‘islands; they have always been held by my 
Government. They have been quiet in recent 
years. The previous hostilities in these islands 
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occurred in 1950, when the Communists tried 
to seize the island of Quemoy. They succeeded 
in landing some eight thousand of their “troops 
on the island. Every- one of those invaders 
were either captured or killed on the field of 
battle. Since that episode in September 1950, 
the situation along the coast and on the islands 
has been quiet — until 3 September of this year, 
when the. Communists suddenly poured shells 
on the island of Quemoy. What would the 
United Nations have my Government do in the 
face of that situation? We did what every gov- 
ernment, and every people, would have done: 
we responded; we fetaliated — with planes, with 
guns, with naval vessels. ' 

While that is true, as a matter of fact, my 
Government does not attribute any particular 
or important strategic objective to these hos- 
tilities along the coast. We are not so simple- 
minded as to think that this kind of pin-prick’ 
fighting along the coast could achieve any stra- 
tegic objective other than that of retaliation. 
In the face of the bombardment of the Commu- 
nists, my Government decided to retaliate. We- 
have continued to retaliate — and we will re- 
taliate. 

But, for these simple acts of self-defence and 
self-preservation no government needs encourage-' 
ment or instigation from any third party. To 
say that these hostilities on the coast of China’ 
are an act of aggression by the United States 
of America is, again, stretching the language’ 
too far. : 

In the fourth count of this bill of particulars 
is the chagge of interference with shipping in 
the China seas. In the eyes of Chinese do- 
mestic law, the Chinese Communists are insur-’ 
gents. My Government continues to combat in-- 
surgency. It has’been the policy of my Gov-: 
ernment to seize all ships of .the insurgents. 
That is a matter within Chinese domestic juris-' 
diction. : 

So far as foreign ships are concerned, we have . 
been very careful with bona fide neutral ship- . 
ping. In that connection we have one objective 


only: to prevent strategic materials from reach.’ 
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ing the insurgents in my country. In our ef- 
forts to prevent strategic materials from reach- 
ing the Communists, we havé inevitably caused 
inconyenience to some neutral shippers. How- 
ever, whenever a complaint against our naval 
measures connected with neutral shipping has 
been received, my Government has always care- 
fully responded to such complaints. We have 
settled 90 per cent of such complaints to the 
satisfaction of the complaining party. There 
have been cases of Soviet shipping and other 
Communist shipping. With regard to ships nav- 
igating in the China seas and operated by Com- 
munist countries, my Government pays par- 
ticular attention because we know from exper- 
ience that the Soviet Union and its satellites 
are partners in the game of aggression in the 
Far East. They have been hostile to my Gov- 
ernment and they have given material aid to 
the insurgents in China. They cannot be called 
neutral ships. 

But even in the case of Soviet shipping, my 
Government abides by international law, and if 
a dispute should arise which involves legal dif- 
ferences, a dispute with regard to the laws of 
maritime trade, my Government always stands 
ready to abide by a decision of the Internation- 
al Court. Substantially, even in connection with 
Soviet shipping, my Government stands ready 
to negotiate. 

Therefore, when the Assembly was about to 
meet here, the Soviet Government asked the 
French Government to offer its good offices in 
order to settle the case of the Soviet ship Tuapse. 
My Government readily accepted the ;good of.- 
fices of the French Government, partly because 
that-is our policy and partly because the French 
Embassy in my country, in handling this mat- 
ter, was, in every respect, correct and courteous. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet Delegation insisted 
that this question should be brought before the 
United Nations for debate. But it was the un- 
derstanding of my Government that Members 
- of the United Nations should exhaust the re- 
sources of diplomacy before bringing a dispute 
to the United Nations. It was also the under- 
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standing of my Government that it is best for 
everyone concerned that private negotiations ang 
public debates here should not occur simultane. 


ously. For this reason, when the General Com. 


mittee and the General Assembly decided t% 
put this item on the agenda of this session, 
my Government told the French Embassy in my § 
country to suspend the negotiations pending the 
result of the debate here. 

That is the policy of ‘my Government with 
regard to the whole matter of navigation in the 


China seas. 
This also is a matter of pure and simple self. 


preservation and self-defence. For acts of that 
type we need no encouragement from any third 
party whatsoever. To accuse the United States 
of having committed aggression because my 
Government has taken up the work of self 
defence is also a distortion of facts. If we go 
along on that basis then the time will come 
when the Soviet Government will accuse the 
United States of anything-that we might do ia 
our country. 

These four particular acts of so-called aggres 
sion are totally groundless, without any basi§ 
in fact. It is for this reason that in the Gener 
al Committee I opposed the inclusion of this 
item in the agenda of the present session of the 
General Assembly. I said in the Geheral Com. 
mittee that the Soviet Delegation had not made 
out even a prima facie case. 

There is more to this business than thesé 
four particular acts of so-called aggression which 
the Soviet Union has chosen to put: before this 
Committee. 4] 

To us Chinese it is most astounding that any 
official propagandist for any Government could 
not have chosen a better subject for propaganda 
than this particular one, for it is obvious that 
the placing of this item on the agenda of the 
General Assembly is a pure and simple act of 
propaganda. But even for that purpose, better 
subjects cou]d have been chosen. In the mind 
of the Chinese people, the United States of 
America has never committed any act of aggres- 
sion against China, neither in recent years nor 
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in the century and a half of Chinese-American 
relations. 

That is a record of which we in China are 
yery proud and I understand the American peo- 
ple here are all proud of it too, 

Now, I do not need to go back to past his- 
tory. I have told on previous occasions, in a 
brief form, the story of Chinese-American rela- 
tions. Today I will not do that. It has been 
told; it is known to all and it is not necessary 
to repeat it. But I would like to remind this 
Committee of some recent events. 

From 1937 on, we were invaded by Japan, 
blockaded by Japan. China’s struggle with Ja- 
pan was a struggle for survival. Finally, the 
United States joined us in that war against Ja- 
pan. The war-time aid given by the United 
States to my country was gigantic, generous, 
and will never be forgotten by the Chinese 
But what was especially important on 
when my country was 


people. 
that occasion was this: 
» an such desperate straits and the United States 
had the power and the chance to seize some 
advantage in China, the United States did no- 
thing of the kind. The United States did not 
take advantage of the difficulties and weakness 
of my country during the last part of the war 
to demand from China territory, ports, railways, 
special privileges of a political or economic na- 
turee No — the Americans came to my coun- 
>try to help us to repel invasions After that 
job was done, the American forces in my coun- 
try were only too glad to get back to the old 
U.S.A. In fact, they said goodbye to us as 
fast as they could and took ships or planes and 
got back here. Nobody, not a single American, 
thought of taking advantage of that occasion to 
acquire, say, a Chinese port or a Chinese air- 
base or a Chinese railway or Chinese indemnity 
or compensation of whatever nature. Not at 
all. 

In this connection I would add something 
further. Instead of asking China for reward or 
compensation for United States aid ‘on that the 
occasion, the United States did just the opposite, 
because it was in the course of that war that the 
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United States renounced, once and for all, all 
the special privileges that the American Govern- 
ment had previously acquired in China. Instead 
of demanding compensation from us, the United 
States gave China that great concession. I can- 
not see how a war-time ally could have been 
more loyal, more generous, than the United 


States was on that occasion, 

In this connection I must mention something 
else in order to give a balanced picture, In 
the Second World War, the British Common- 
wealth nations also became our allies, also made 
great contributions to the defeat of the common 
enemy in the.Far East: Japan. The countries 
of the Commonwealth, like the United States, 
instead of taking advantage of that occasionsto 
demand from China territorial or economic ad» 
vantages, also conceded to China the special pfiv- 
ileges that they had previously acquired from 
my country by treaty. 

In the case of Great Britain, I would like to 
mention particularly the International Settle- 
ment in Shanghai, for that Settlement, although 
called “International”, was predominantly British 
and it was in the course of the Second World 
War that Great Britain agreed to the restora- 
tion of the International Settlement to full Chi- 
nese sovereignty and administration, 

I do not believe that the United Nations could 
call such acts “acts of aggression”. 

When the war was over, millions of my peo- 
ple suffered from lack of food, clothing, medi- 
cal supplies. I happened at that time to be the 
Director of postwar relief. and rehabilitation in 
my country. I worked on that assignment from 
the winter of 1945 to the winter of 1946 
Members of this Committee will certainly re- 
member that at the end of the war there was 
established the so-called United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration — UNRRA. 
Members of the Committee will also remember 
that the major contributor to the. funds of 
UNRRA was the United States. I was then 
the Director-General of relief in’ my country, 
and I asked UNRRA for assistance to the sum 
of 900 million dollars. I. did not get 900 mil- 
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lion dollars, but I did get 670 million dollars 
in supplies for the relief of my fellow country- 
That relief 


men in the early postwar years. 
came largely from the United States. Part of 
the funds came from the Commonwealth na- 
Some came from the Latin American 
mations. Some came from the nations of the 
Near East, particularly Egypt. My people were 
able to live through the critical years of 1946 
and 1947 because of this aid fram UNRRA. I 
cannot — and I do not know anyone here who 
can — call that operation an “act of aggres- 
sion”, The aid, the sustenance and the cloth- 
ing that the Chinese people received in the 
years 1946 and 1947 are still remembered. No 
matter how hard the Communists push the 
“Hate America” campaign in my country, these 
acts of brotherly help are not forgotten and 
will not be forgotten. 

That is the story, that is the record, that is 


tions, 


the history. 

How about the prewar years? Did the United 
Sfates ever commit aggression against China? 
No. The simple fact was this: the United 
States of America never acquired a single square 
inch of Chinese territory, never asked for or 
seized or occupied a single Chinese port or a 
single Chinese railway or half a railway. That 
is the bare fact. 

In my country, even elementary school books 
on history and geography tell the Chinese peo- 
ple that. Now, of course, Communist propa- 
ganda could not conjecture or concoct a story of 
the United States seizure of a Chinese province 
or port out of a blue sky. Instead, propaganda 
both in my country and in other countries on 
the part of the Communists is to the effect that 
the United States, as a capitalistic country, 
must necessarily be an imperialistic one. The 
Communist ideology is to the effect that capital- 
ism and imperialism are inseparable, that is, 
Siamese twins. 

That is the Communist theory. -I ‘heard of 
that theory thirty years ago, when I was a 
student in this country. As I have told the 
Committee, we Chinese are all nationalists. 
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When I first heard of that theory, it horrified: 
me, it startled me, and I thought “I must be | 
on the watch; no doubt, the United States of 
America is the greatest capitalist country in the 
world. If capitalism is imperialism, then I must © 
be on my guard against this possible imperial. — 
ist enemy of my country.” I watched United” 
States capitalism and, somehow, during the last 
thirty years, as during my period of study, 
have not seen any signs of United States capit.~ 
alism turning into imperialism. 4 
So far as we in China are concerned, our 
complaint against Wall Street is not that Wall 
Street forced loans on us, it is not that» Wall | 
Street demanded exploitation of a Chinese mine © 
or railway or of any Chinese enterprise. Dur~ 
ing the last thirty or forty years, we have been 
surprised that Wall Street has been generally 
rather cold to our offers. The theory of capital. 
ism being imperialism has been exploited to a 


- great extent in Asia and, unfortunately, some 


young intellectuals of thé Asian world have 
somehow been led to accept that theory. 4 

I have watched that development, I have 
studied it, and I see certain facts which con. 
tradict that theory. The first fact is this: Av 
capitalist whether he be of American, British, | 
Canadian or any nationality whatever, today 
knows that he cannot make profit on the pove 
erty of Asia. To impoverish any country is | 
not to the advantage of Wall Street. It may bey 
said that Wall Street is selfish, Wall Street is” 
blind, Wall Street is greedy. But whatever may 
be said about Wall Street, it cannot. be said that 
Wall Street hopes to get rich on the poverty of 
Asia or China, It is known that the interests 
of Wall Street are closely related to the raising 
of the standard of living in Asia and in China 

If the Chinese people have purchasing power 
and a high standard of living, Wall. Street can 
do more business. If the Chinese remain poor 
and have to put up with a low standard of live 
ing, there is very little, business to be done, 
That is a matter of common sense and not sub- 
ject to dispute. 

Then, if we study United States economy, we 
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cannot help being struck by the enormous ‘im- 
portance of the American domestic market in 
the whole scheme of American economy. Unit- 
ed States economy, unlike the economy of some 
countries in previous epochs, does not. depend 
on foreign markets, foreign sources of raw ma- 
terials and foreign fields of investment to the 


same extent as have some previous countries. 
The domestic market is a great thing for’ the 
Wall Street banker, as well as for the American 


farmer and worker. 

Therefore, so far as we in China are con- 
cerned, we have not seen any signs of an Amer- 
ican capitalistic drive for imperialistic control 
or expansion in my country. In spite of the 
fact that the United States is a highly capital- 
ist country, we in China have no hostile feel- 
ings whatever on that account. We have man- 
aged to be friendly, as friendly as two nations 
could possibly be. Whether we study the rec- 
ord of the nineteenth century or the record of 
the relations is a story that the United Nations 
could well cite as a model of international rela- 
tions. If all international relations were on 
that friendly plane, then the United Nations 
would have no problems at all. 

I have taken up the specific charges levelled 
against the United States by the Soviet Union, 
I have given the background of Chinese-Amer- 
ican relations, and gn both accounts, from the 
short-term view or the long-term view. The 
inescapable conclusion is that the item before the 
Committee is groundless. The Soviet accusations 
are not based on fact; they are brought forward 
for purely propaganda purposes. 

Now, what is most astonishing in this whole 
procedure is that the USSR should be the party 
to launch such an accusation against the Unit- 
ed States. Has the Soviet Union a better rec- 
ord, is it innocent? Can the Soviet Union 
honestly stand up as a champion of small na- 
tions, as a leader of anti-imperialist or anti-ag- 
gression campaigns? Not at all, In fact, in 
the world today, if there is one aggressor or 
one imperialist power, it is the Soviet Union. 

I have told the United Nations the story of 
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Chinese-Russian relations and of Chinese-Soviet 
relations. I will: not cover that ground - again. 
I simply wish to mention the postwar record, 

When the Soviet revolution occurred in 1917, 
we heard a great deal about the new regime 
in Russia, how anti-imperialist it was, accord- 
ing to propaganda, We in China. welcomed 
that revolution and hoped that the propaganda 
was true. So far as my country was concerned, 
the Soviet Union gave up those ‘privileges com- 
mon to all nations but did not make a single 
concession in those acquisitions, privileges, sei- 
zures and occupations which were peculiar to the 
Soviet Union. 

Did that revolution result in the surrendering 
of Soviet interests in the Chinese railways in 
No. Did that revolution result in 
the keeping of Soviet intrigue and aggression 


Manchuria? 


_out of Mongolia? No. Did that revolution stop 


the process of Russian conquest and absorption 
of Tanu Tuva? No. Did that revolution stop 
Russian penetration, infiltration, subversion and 
aggression in Chinese Turkestan? No. Instead 
the Soviet Union built on the foundations of 
Czarist Russia. ; 

The same sort of thing happened towards the 
end of the war, the war which was fought in: 
I have already told this Committee 
that, so far as the Far East was concerned, we 
had on our side the United States and many 
of the . Commonwealth nations. The Soviet 
Union also, towards the end, entered this war. 
For that participation of the Soviet Union in 
that war against the common enemy, the Soviet 
Union demanded that China should give Russia 
special privileges. in the two ports of Manchuria: 
Port Arthur and Dairen; that China should 
concede to Russia a half share of the trunk 
railways to Russia, That action of demanding 
a price from my Government for participation 
in a common war was peculiar to the Soviet 
Union, and was not indulged in by any other ‘ 
of China’s Allies in the Second World War. 

We made those concessions.. We signed a 
treaty of so-called friendship and alliance, under 
which we gave Russia—the Soviet Union—what 


common. 





it had demanded in regard to Port Arthur and 
Dairen, and in regard to the railways in Man- 
churia. What was the result? The result was 
this: the Soviet Union, taking advantage of 
those concessiofis, gave aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists. The Russian army of occupation in 
Manchuria, after seizing the enormous store of 
Japanese arms in that region, immediately trans- 
ferred those arms to the Chinese Communists. 
By occupying Dairen, the Soviet armed forces 
denied to my Government the use of Dairen 
in our effort ‘to suppress the Communist in- 
surrection. 

That is the difference between the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union. Which 
is the aggressor? - Which has the right to accuse 
the other of aggression against China? 

We in Asia have had experience—considerable 


experience —with the imperialism of the Western _ 


countries. Our experience has not been of the 
same kind. Most of the Asian nations have 
had experience only with the maritime nations 
of the West, and that experience has led them 
to think, or to conclude, that. only maritime 
nations are capable of aggression or imperialism. 
In Asia, however, there are other countries—not 
so many—which have had experience of im- 
perialism from both maritime Powers and the 
landlocked country of Russia. These countries 
which have had that type of experience are 
scattered from the extreme eastern end of Asia 
to the extreme western end, In the western 
end, we could mention Turkey and Iran, which 
have had. their experience of this kind. In the 
far eastern end of Asia, my country, Korea and 
Japan have had that experience. 

Many of my fellow-Asians, therefore, cannot 
see the whole picture in proper perspective. 
The countries of Asia which have suffered from 
both land-power and sea-power imperialism—we 
alone can see the picture in proper perspective. 
+ Basing myself on that experience, I make 
bold to say that the period of maritime im- 
perialism or colonialism is over. The maritime— 
or Western—Powers have learned better. Their 
economies and their policies do not require that 
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type of expansion any more. They can be 
prosperous without that kind of expansion. The 
one Power which has not progressed beyond 
old colonialism, or new imperialism, is the 
Soviet Union; and I hope that my colleagues 
from Asia will carefully watch this great land 
Power, moving from the northern parts of Asia, 
through Siberia and Central Asia, in a massive, 
glacier-like movement towards the south. That 
is our real danger; and, in meeting that danger, 


we in Asia can profit by the friendly help that 


the maritime Powers are offering to us. Co- 
operation with the democratic countries in a 
determination to resist the imperialism of this 
one land Power—along that line lies the future 
of Asia. 
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Statement by Mr. Cheng Paonan 
on the Third Comunittee of the 
Ninth Session of the U. N. General 
Assembly on the “Work of the 
Office of the U. N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees” 
October 5, 1954 


I. 
en has the Third Committee been given 


so much attention because of one of its ~ 


I refer to the item of the 
agenda which we are discussing today: Report 
of the High Commissioner for Refugees. The 
Chairmen of the Delegations of Norway and 
the Netherlands have, in their speeches before 
the General Assembly commented favourably on 
the work of the office of the High Commis- 
sioner and pledged to it their Governments’ 
continued moral and financial support. When 
the High Commissioner made his oral presenta- 
tion to this Committee on Friday last, we 
witnessed the unusual presence of the President 
of the General Assembly sitting behind our 


items on its agenda, 
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Committee Chairman. Then the Secretary-Gen- 
eral made a statement which in the view of 
my delegation was intended to lend his moral 
influence to and general approval of the work 
and plans of the High Commissioner. As a 
member of this Committee,- my delegation can 
do no less than to give to the Report of the 
High Commissioner more than usual attention. 

I intend to discuss the Report of the High 
Commissioner under the general headings of the 
Chapter I General 
Activities. Chapter 2 Legal Protection. Chapter 
3 Aid to Neediest. 


Solutions. 


four chapters of his report. 


And chapter 4 Permanent 


Il. 
General Activities. 


My delegation notes that some progress has 
been achieved in his general activities.. His 
inter-governmental, govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations ap- 


relationship with 


pears to be more satisfactory than previously. 
He is presumably receiving more support from 
them. My delegation hopes that this aspect of 
the High Commissioner’s activities will continue 
to improve. Co-ordination of the work among 
these organizations and their co-operation with 
the office of the’ High Commissioner are the 


minimum essentials on the road to finding solu- 


tions to the refugee problem. 

My delegation deplores the delay in the pre- 
paration of the report on the Hong Kong 
Chinese refugees. This report commands the 
interest of many people outside the United Na- 
tions circles and the delay prolongs the suf- 
fering of the Chinese refugees. No explanation 
was given by the High Commissioner in his 
oral report why what was stated in paragraph 
43 of the Report has not been fulfilled. I 
quote, “It is expected that Dr. Hambro will 
be able to submit his report to me towards the 
end of the summer of 1954.’ Members may 
not have noticed that this summer, during the 
negotiations on Indo-China, when a self-imposed 
deadline had passed, a British statesman was 
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reported to have said that fourteen days is not 
two weeks. I hope the High Commissioner is 
not going to tell us that the fifth of October 
is not the end of the summer. 


Legal Protection 


The legal protection of refugees has now 
been immeasurably strengthened by the coming 
into force on 22 April 1954 of the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees. One of the 
important by-products of this international joint 
effort is the fact that under article 35 of the 
Convention ‘an international organization has 
been made jointly responsible with ratifying 
governments for the application of the Conven- 
tion. It can be assumed also that Convention 
Travel Documents will inevitably replace the 
London Travel Document. The treatment ac- 
corded to refugees appears to be steadily im- 
proving. Our plea to the High Commissioner 
is that there should be no retrogression in this 
regard. The refugee is’ an individual endowed 
with natural rights which must be constantly 
protected so that he can live in human dignity. . 


Aid to Neediest 


We note with deep concern the substantial 
number of refugees who still live in camps. 
The painfully slow reduction of this refugee 
camp population from 102,990 as of 1 July 
1952 to 87,677 as of 1 January 1954, a reduc. — 
tion of 15,313 in eighteen months should arouse 
us to further action. The High Commissioner's 
proposal for permanent solutions should there- 
fore have our sympathetic consideration. 

My delegation has nothing further to add to 
what I said on 14 July 1954 with regard to 
the United Nations Refugee Emergency Fund 
(UNREF) before the 18th session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

“My delegation regrets that the Emergency 
Fund has not as yet been fully subscribed in . 
the .light of the undoubted need for this fund. 
My delegation hopes that in the light of the 
proposal of his, Advisory Committee at its 4th 
session, the High Commissioner will ‘bring this 
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matter to the attention of the 9th Regular 
Session of the General Assembly,.and if he 
deems it necessary, propose tothe General As- 
sembly that the good offices of the United 
Nations Negotiating Committee on Extra Bud- 
getary Funds be utilized to appeal to member 
Governments for funds for the UNREF.” 
My delegation would be interested to know 
whether the High Commissioner has_ given 
further consideration of the various suggestions 
made by some members of his Advisory Com- 
mittee to raise some funds for the neediest— 
suggestions such as national appeals on Human 
Rights Day and issuance of special stamps by 
the United Nations Postal Administration. 


Permanent Solutions 


I now turn to what must be regarded as the 
most significant part of the High Commis- 
sioner’s Report for this year. To assist us in 
our discussion we have before us first a review 
of the High Commissioner’s activities on the 
problem in chapter 4 of his annual Report 
(A/2648). We have resolution 549 (XVIII) of 
the Economic and Social Council. We have 
document A/2648/add.2 which has been sub- 
mitted in response to operative paragraph 2 of 
Council resolution 549 (XVIII). We must also 
bear in mind the discussions on this matter in 
the High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee 
on Refugees which can be found in documents 
A/AC. 36/SR. 25, 26,27,28,29. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary t6 review. at length what -is 
contained in chapter 4 of the High Commis- 
sioner’s report. Suffice it to say that permanent 
solutions through repatriation, resettlement and 
integration are being carried forward, that there 
are difficulties and that in addition to what he 
has been doing he wishes to submit to us for 
consideration an additional method for perma- 
nent solutions. He has submitted additional in- 
formation in document A/2648/add.2 to support 
his proposals for the alleviation of the problem. 
We are persuaded that his proposals are in the 
main sound, We-agree that the fund he pro- 
poses to set up “would be directed primarily to 
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solving the problems of refugees still living in 
camps and who are capable of becoming’ nor- 
mal, self-supporting citizens ‘provided they are | 
given the necessary initial help”. (A/2648/add.2 —~ 
paragraph 9) The sample projects for perma. — 
nent solutions appear to be well considered, © 
particularly in projects B(III), 1V, and F(XII), i 
However, Project D(9) and in particular A(9)a © 
does not appear to have the same urgent com. | 
pulsion. It is difficult to believe that for lack — 
of $50.60 in examination fees, a German univer- : 
sity would prevent a refugee from taking his — 


_ final examinations and deny to him the pos-— 


sibility of graduation. We still believe that na- 
tional governments should bear the main respon- — 
sibility for integration. But if a solution can 
be found and a stimulant is necessary for the 
purpose, the United Nations is a proper organ 
to provide that stimulant. We believe the sum 
requested for the purpose is modest. As I said 
before the 18th session of the Economic and ~ 
Social Council, “I think "the High Commis- 
sioner would be a happy man indeed if at an ~ 
expenditure of $12,000,000 in five years all the 
refugees can be integrated”. 

The High Commissioner suggests that the re- 
volving funds might take three different forms 
(A/2648/add.2 paragraph 8). He will agree that 
there is perhaps more than three forms. I 
respectfully suggest to him an additional one. 
I suggest to him that subject to the General 
Assembly’s approval, he seeks subscriptions 
from member and non-member States up to 
the amount of $12,000,000 to a Refugees Per- 
manent Solutions Financing Fund, such fund 
to revert back to subscribing states when the. 
need is over. Subscribing states may not, of 
course, receive back all that they subscribed, 
but they certainly would not lose all they have 
put in. For instance, the High Commissioner | 
told his Advisory Committee: “It should also | 
be remembered that 98% of the money advanc- | 
ed to refugees through the Nansen Office be- 
tween the first and second world wars had been — 
repaid.” Mr. Middlemann, representative of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, informed the 
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High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee that 
bad debts of the Expellee Bank on loans total- 
ling 1,000,000,000 marks was 1.8%, only 0.1 per 
cent greater than normal commercial rate (A/ 
AC.36/SR.28). These facts should give encour- 
agement to states which are inclined to assist 
refugees and yet without undue sacrifice. I 
suggest this is also in the spirit of Assembly 
Resolution 638(VII) inviting the High Commis- 
sioner to consult the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, “with a view to 
exploring, with the governments directly con- 
cerned, what sources of funds might be avail- 
able and the most effective means by which 
such funds might be utilized,” 


Ill. 


Many refugees have now lived in the. camps 
for ten years. How much longer can the na- 
tional governments directly concerned remain 


indifferent to the plight of these unfortunates? 
Can the United Nations absolve itself of all 
responsibility? Is the good work first undertaken 


by the United Nations under the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


and continued by the International Refugee 
Organization to be nullified when success to its 
solution is already in sight and the funds re- 
quired so. moderate? My delegation, therefore, 
supports the proposal of the High Commis- 
sioner, differing with him only as to_ method 
of financing the scheme. Finally, my delegation 
feels that should the High Commissioner’s pro- 
posal be adopted, some new machinery to replace 
the Advisory Committee should be set up to: give 
general guidance to the High Commissioner. This 
new machinery may be called’ a Programme 
Committee whose function it will be to review 
programmes submitted by the High Commis- 
sioner, allocate funds to meet such programme 
needs. The Committee should. be. representa- 
tive of the membership of the United Nations 
and with the participation of a limited number 
of non-member States directly concerned. with 


refugees. The High Commissioner should realize 


that with a Committee representing the mem- . - 


bership of the United Nations, he will have ad- 
vocates for his activities in the United Nations 
and defenders against the uninformed. 


os 


When others respect me while I am holding a high official posi- 
tion, they are actually showing respect not for.me but for the high 
hat. and broad sash symbolic of my exalted. rank. When others 
slight me while I am a nobody, they are actually slighting not me 


but my cotton dress‘ and straw sandals. 


or displeased? 


Why should I be pleased 
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Chronology. 


(Dec. 


December 16. The Executive Yuan at a regular 
meeting resolved to submit the Sino-American 
Mutual Defense Treaty signed in Washington 
on December 2 and the Sino-El- Salvador Amity 
Treaty signed in San Salvador on December 9 
to the Legislative Yuan for ratification. 
December 17. Overseas Chinese leader in Indo- 
nesia Chang Hsun-yi, who had been deported 
by the Government of Indonesia after legally 
staying there for 36 years, returned to Free 
China to join his mother country to continue 
his fight against Communism. 

Board Chairman of the Foshing Airlines Mr. 

Moon F. Chin was awarded a Sixth Class Order 
of Cloud and Banner by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense. in acknowledgement of his merit- 
orious service in rescuing a CAF officer in a 
rough sea off a Red-held island. 
December 18. Premier O. K. Yui declared that 
the-next job after the signing of the Sino-Amer- 
ican Mutual Defense Treaty was to weld South 
Korea, Japan and the Republic of China into a 
united force against Communist aggression. 

Chinese Air Force bombers set fire to military 

fortifications on the Communist-held Toumen 
and Tienau islands north of Tachen in a pre- 
dawn bombing raid. 
December 19. A 72 per cent turnout of the 
330,000 qualified voters in the city of Taipei 
cast their ballots at the 183 voting booths to 
select city councillors for the next two years.’ 

Japanese Ambassador to the Republic of China 
Kenkichi Yoshizawa accompanied by his wife 
left Taipei for Hongkong en route back to Ja- 
pan. 

Foreign Minister George Yeh accompanied by 
Chinese Ambassador to the USA Wellington 
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16, 1954-Jan. 13, 1955) 


Koo and US Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs Walter Robertson paid a courtesy 
call on President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Chinese National Olympic Committee Chair. 

man Dr. Gunson Hoh lodged a protest with the 
International Olympic Committee for inviting 
the Peiping puppet regime to participate im the 
16th World Olympic Games to be held in 
Melbourne, Australia-in 1956. 
December 21. MAAG Chief Maj.-Gen. William 
C. Chase, accompanied by Chinese Naval Chief 
of Staff Rear Admiral Wang Tien-chih and other 
high-ranking officers of the National Defense 
Ministry and MAAG, steamed in on his fourth 
inspection trip to the island of Tachen. 

A nine-member Chinese youth delegation left 
Taipei for Manila to attend the international 
youth conference called by the Philippine In- 
ternational Youth Association. 


December 22. 


munist-sponsored attempts to set up a “nation- 
al Chinese church,” and appealed to them not 


-to fear those who could kiN bodies but not 


souls. 
On behalf of 13 foreign diplomatic missions 
Korean Ambassador Kim Hong II, doyen of the 


. diplomatic corps in Taipei, presented a Christ- 
mas gift of NT$13,000 and US$20 to Acting 
Foreign Minister Shen Chang-huan for the de-- 


pendents of the Kinmen defenders. 


Ku Cheng-kang, Chairman of China’s Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, lodged a protest | 
with Indonesian President Soekarno against the 
illegal ‘deportation of overseas Chinese leader 
Chang Hsun-yi by order of the Indonesian Jus- 


tice Minister. 
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In an encyclical letter Pope Pius 
XII warned the Chinese Catholics against Com. 
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December 23. Chinese Air Force bombers un- 
leashed a. devastating bombing attack against 
the Red-held Toumen and Kenmen islands north 
of Tachen. 

The Examination Yuan in a solemn ceremony 
formally issued certificates to about 1000 per- 
sons who had passed the civil service examina- 
tion this year. 

December 24. Free Chiria’s combat soldiers sta- 
successful commando raid against the 
for the first 


ged a 
Communist-held mainland coast 


time since the signing of the Sino-American 
Mutual Defense Treaty. 

In a speech delivered on the commencement 
day of the Officers Academy and the Engincer- 
ing School, two naval schools of the Chinese 
Navy, President Chiang urged the graduates to 
shoulder the responsibility of restoring the lost 


mainland. 

December 25. Free China’s naval and air forces 
jointly attacked the Communist-held Chihkou- 
shan island west of Tachen. i 

December 26. A four-man Egyptian trade and 
commercial roving inspection party led by Dr. 
Mohammed. Abon Nosseir, Deputy Minister of 
the Egyptian Industrial and Commercial Minis- 
try, arrived in Taipei for a three-day inspection 
tour in Free China. 

December 27. Chaiman of the US Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Admiral Arthur W. Radford said in 
Manila that all the Asian leaders he met dur- 
ing his present tour of Asian countries had high 
respect for President Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator Joseph R, McCarthy said that the 
United States should give the Chinese National 
Government a free hand to attack the “soft un- 
derbelly” of the Chinese mainland. - 

December 28. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
announced the establishment of a Chinese lega- 
tion in Guatemala. Liu Tsung-han would serve 
as Charge d’Affaires pending the appointment 
of a new minister. 

December 29. The Legislative Yuan wound up 
interpellations on the Sino-American Mutual 
Defense Treaty at a full-dress meeting and de- 
cided to refer it to the Committees on Foreign 
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Affairs and National Defense for further ex- 
amination. , 
December 30. Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chair- © 
man of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Radford and a group of five 
aides, arrived in Taipei for the fifth time pre- 
sumably for consultation on matters relative to 
some technical issues involved in the recently 
signed Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty. 

The Legislative Yuan agreed by a majority 
vote to allow the Taiwan Power Company to 
hike the current. power rate by 32 per cent. 

Hundreds of thousands of copies of President 
Chiang’s New Year Message to the Chinese peo- 
ple on the mainland were airdropped over the 
coastal areas of Chekiang and Fukien provinces: 
December 31. In his New Year message Pres- 
ident Chiang foresaw the deterioration of in- 
ternational relations in 1955 and outlined for 
the nation a two-fold mission, namely, to con- 
solidate the defense of Taiwan and to help 
maintain collective security for the defense of 
the democracies in the Pacific. 

President Chiang presided over an important 
joint military conference attended by Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the US Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and top-ranking Chinese and 
American military officers. 

Vice President Chen Cheng called on all free 
nations to prevent themselves from falling into 
unwarranted relaxation or wishful thinking as 
the world-wide struggle between the Commu- 
nists and freedom lovers had entered upon a 
more serious phase with the coming of the new 
year. a 
January 1. 1955 Archbishop of. New York Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman arrived in Taipei for a 
one-day visit to Free China, 

January 2.. Chairman of the US Joint Chiefs ‘of 
Staff Admiral Arthur W. Radford, winding up 
his 4-day visit to Taiwan, left for Seoul, South 
Korea to continue his Far Eastern tour. 

January 3. The annual meeting of the Difficulty- 
Overcoming heroes selected from all units of 
the Chinese armed forces ended its three-day 


session in Taipei. 
e 





Military sources disclosed that CAF bombers 

dropped tons of leaflets over a broad area of 
Fukien: Province. 
January 4. Premier O. K. Yui disclosed that the 
Republic of China would sign more amity trea- 
ties with Central and South American countries 
for further strengthening the diplomatic rela- 
tions between this country and the Americas. 

President Chiang Kai-shek cabled a message 

to the new Panamanian President Jose R. 
Guizado expresssing the condolence of the Chi- 
nese Goverament on the death of former Pres- 
ident Jose A. Remon who was assassinated on 
January 2. 
January 5. Acting Foreign Minister Shen Chang- 
huan declared that the Chinese Government de- 
sires to establish close and cordial connections 
with both the Republican and Democratic par- 
ties of the US in order to further promote the 
understanding and friendship between the peo- 
ples of the two countries. 

President Eisenhower submitted the US-Re- 
public of China Mutual Defense Treaty to the 
Senate for approval. 

Soviet Russia was again defeated in its at- 
tempts at the opening session of the ECAFE 
trade conference held in Hongkong to unseat 
the Republic of China. 

Brig.-Gen. William Lee, Commander of the 
US 13th Air Force, arrived in’ Taiwan for a 
three-day visit to Free China. 

January 7. The JCRR announced that ten young 
farmers, selected from 658 candidates throughout 
Taiwan, had been recommended for participa- 
tion in a one-year farmer-training program in 
the United States. 

January 8, President Chiang Kai-shek received 
Katsujiro Takagaki, Board Chairman of the 
Mitsubushi Corporation of Japan, at the Pres- 
idential Office. 

January 9. The Sino-American Mutual Defense 
Treaty was ratified by a joint meeting of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the National 
Defense Committee of the Legislative Yuan, and 
was sent to the Yuan for open -debate at its 


plenary session. 
8 
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Martin Wong, Secretary General of the CU§} 
revealed that the US economic aid to Free Ch 
for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 195 
would amount to a total of US$90,000,000, 
which US$41,000,000 was for procurement 7 
supplies, US$29,000,000 for coordinating 
tary aid programs, and US$20,000,000 for va rian 
industrial projects on this island. i 
January 10. The Executive Yuan ordered all gq 
ernment offices to have their flags half-mag 
today in honor of the late Panamanian Pr 
ident Jose A. Remon who was assassinated) 
unknown killers on January 2. 

In his speech delivered before a gathering” 
Kuomintaag members at Dr. Sun Yat-se 
memorial service President Chiang called on @ 
nation to observe wartime austerity and a 
by. the rule of law. 

Chinese Communist warplanes launched th 
heaviest air raid against the Sosleuctice dro 
ping more than 300 bombs. Me... 
January 11. Free China’s air force planes in 
retaliatory action staged heavy bombing raid | 
Communist gun positions and shipping in 
Tachen area off the Chekiang coast. , 

In his message in observance of the 1 
Judicial Day President Chiang urged all judi 
officials to help the nation further keep up t 
democratic system through the rule of law a 
the cultivation of the law-abiding spirit. 
January 12. Acting Foreign Minister Shen Chai 
huan disclosed that the Spanish Governim 
had offered the Chinese Republic 50 schol 
ships as a move to promote cultural relatid 
between the two anti-Communist nations, 4 

The Peace Preservation Headquarters revea 
that a total of 89 Communist agents had # 
rendered themselves to the authorities duri 
the past year, bringing the total number 
self-surrendered Communist agents in the | 
5 years up to more than 2,000. j 
January 13. It was officially disclosed that | 
Communist soldiers were captured and 12 a 
masted Red transpori vessels seized by a Ge 
ernment guerrilla fleet near Pashan Island, 
km. southwest of Lower Tachen Island. | 
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